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William Allen White: Country Editor, 
1897-1914 


WALTER JOHNSON 


HEN two run-away Emporia boys were apprehended by the 

police of Kansas City in 1913 and queried as to their reason 
for leaving Emporia, the older boy stated thoughtfully: “Well, 
there’s nothing there but William Allen White, and we got tired 
of hearing of him.”! Long before this event, Emporia was 
known to the outside world as the home of Bill White. His politi- 
cal success on the national and state scene and his ability to write 
editorials that sparkled with excellent prose and pungent phrases 
had made him the leading citizen of the town within a few years 
from the day that he had acquired the Gazette on borrowed money. 
White’s great asset was his ability to express himself in a distinctive 
editorial style. “Taking the hide off somebody” was his particular 
delight. “We’re all beef eaters, especially Bill White,” an Em- 
porian told Sam Blythe in 1907, “and that’s what makes him the 
first-class fighting man he is. . . . He’s a good deal of an ideal- 
ist, but he can dream and fight at the same time, which, I take it, 
is a good mixture for any man. He does things and says things in 
his paper that make us hopping mad, but nobody ever accuses him 
of doing anything for any motive except that of his own con- 
science. He gets preachy, and that makes me tired. He gets per- 
sonal, and that makes some others tired. Still, he’s a vital force in 
Kansas, and Kansas knows it. Besides, what bully stories he can 
write! How I wish he would write more of them and let somebody 
else do the preaching.” ? 


Eprtor’s Nore: This article is a chapter of Dr. Walter aanere, owe William 
Allen White and His America to be published by Henry Holt March 15, 


Dr. Johnson is assistant professor of history at the University of Sansa He is editor 
of The Selected Letters of William Allen White, published by Holt in January, 1947. 


1. The Advance, Chicago, v. 66 (November 27, 1913), p. 403. 


2. Samuel G. Blythe, “William Allen White,” The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, 
v. 179, June 15, 1907, pp. 20, 22. 
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The Emporia editor remarked in 1926 that the years from 1895 to 
World War I were “the most fruitful and happy years of my life.” ® 
A considerable portion of the money that he received from his 
countless magazine articles and books was poured into improving the 
Gazette, constructing an office building, and buying a home for his 
family. For all of White’s belief that small town papers, which 
devoted themselves to local news and local color would be a success, 
he had to pour a share of his outside earnings into the Gazette. If 
he had spent his full time running the paper, he undoubtedly could 
have earned a moderate yearly income. But to travel as extensively 
as he did, to take lengthy vacations in Colorado, to own a comfort- 
able home and entertain out-of-town guests with great frequency 
necessitated a far larger income than the Gazette could have pro- 
duced. The twentieth century trend toward more and more ex- 
pensive machinery for the back shop, too, required a larger sum of 
money than an ordinary Emporia editor might have had at hand. 
The purchase of such machinery would have forced most editors 
to borrow from the banks, but White had sufficient outside income 
to free himself of any bank control of the paper. 

By 1904 the Gazette, now the principal paper of Lyon county, had 
a circulation of 2,000 daily and 2,000 weekly copies. Six years 
later, when White was in the thick of the progressive fight, the paper 
reached a 3,000 circulation. After the failure of the Emporia Re- 
publican, no other daily was able to threaten White’s newspaper su- 
premacy. Not only did White have money coming in from outside 
writing, but he was a hard working, shrewd newspaper man. “Look 
at that face, pink and white, fat and sweet, as featureless and inno- 
cent as a baby’s bottom!”, remarked a town enemy in 1899. “But 
by God don’t let that fool you!” 

During the bitter days of the insurgent revolt against Taft, 
White’s political enemies, both in Emporia and in the state backed 
a rival paper, the Emporia Journal. On January 16, 1909, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the Gazette: 

There is something sad in the announcement of the Emporia Daily Journal 
that it has printed its “last copy.” Because, on the whole, Emporia has never 
had a more sincere, conscientious attempt to establish an independent, uncon- 
trolled daily newspaper. Editor Mickey has done his best, and his best has 
had this immense advantage over the best of many other predecessors—it has 
been clean, honest, and unprejudiced. No one controlled him. And his in- 
ability to make it go, carries with it no stigma of failure. He has fought a 
manly fight, and insofar as one wins who maintains his integrity, he has 


3. To Helen Mahin, October 7, 1926. 
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won. But those who tempted him into this venture, by telling him what 
marvelous success he might achieve fighting the Gazette, deserve censure for 
their treachery. They abandoned him cruelly. They gave no support to his 
venture. They saw him spending his own good money and offered no help. 
They should bear whatever of opprobrium attaches to his failure—not he; for 
his is no failure. He was talked into a foolish venture by men with axes to 
grind. They found an honest man, and they left him to find out their per- 
fidy. But what an old story this all is in this profession. No American town, 
north, south, east or west, is too large—or unfortunately too small—to have 
this very tragedy enacted. Every newspaper, in the nature of things, makes 
enemies. To tell the truth it must make enemies. But its enemies, often, are 
the best thing about a newspaper. They are its assets. They are its chief 
source of strength in a town. But when they see a newspaper man about to 
enter a town, they flock to him with stories, and tell him what a snap it will 
be to do up the other editor. They exaggerate the other man’s mistakes. 
They make the new man believe that the town is just naturally yearning 
for a bright, newsy, crisp, spicy paper. These adjectives are as old as the 
business. Always they are the same. They are the sticky flypaper upon which 
a new editor always lights to his sorrow. And then, when once he is down, 
the adjectives pull him to his death. If he is bright, his new-found friends 
criticise him. If he tries to be newsy, they ask him to suppress items. If 
he makes his paper crisp and different, they say he is too fresh, and if he 
would make it spicy, they say he is indecent. In the end, he prints his vale- 
dictory. 

White became convinced from his own experience with these 
papers backed by his political enemies that a newspaper did not 
succeed upon “its political beliefs, but upon its ability to get reli- 
able news quickly to the people.” White always discouraged his 
progressive friends from launching a paper “as a political and not 
as a business venture.” When a paper was the only daily in a given 
town, White firmly believed that its news columns should be opened 
equally to both sides in a controversy. During an important elec- 
tion over a street car franchise in 1911, for instance, White adopted 
the policy of giving space one day to one side and the next day to 
the other side as the only way of being fair to the community. 

Although White believed that the news columns should present all 
sides of a question, he was absolutely convinced that the editorial 
page should have a definite point of view. At a time when many 
American papers were starting to neglect their editorial page, White 
gave his editorials the very best writing that he could command. 
His expressive, vigorous language frequently stirred the wrath of 
his opponents. In 1899, for instance, a gentleman named Luther 
Severy, failing to secure the Republican nomination for mayor, ran 
as an independent. White turned his scathing editorial pen on the 
man, and one day as he passed Severy, Severy struck him on the 
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back of the head with a heavy cane and knocked him to the 
ground. A bystander later called White a coward, and White struck 
this fellow in the face. The crowd that quickly gathered broke up 
the fight and White and Severy were taken into court for fighting 
and using abusive and indecent language. Severy plead guilty, 
and his fine was paid through a subscription circulated by White’s 
enemies. White was acquitted of any guilt in the affair. When 
Severy tried to claim, however, that White was facing him when he 
struck, White noted in an editorial that 

Without desiring to question the veracity of the two gentlemen who swore 
that Severy was standing in front of W. A. White when he struck the blow 
that felled him, the Gazette desires to offer in evidence, as exhibit “A,” one 
head, size 7% with a large lump directly in the back, and one $35 suit of 
clothes with mud down the front and not a spot behind, asexhibit“B.” . . 4 
Although other Kansas editors expressed sorrow over the incident, 
the rival Republican announced that it was just what White de- 
served since the Gazette was “too free in its criticisms of persons and 
things.” 5 Then, Severy was presented with a new cane® in the Re- 
publican office! Such physical mishaps as the Severy affair, how- 
ever, never tempered the vigorous language that White used in his 
editorials. 

When White first started his career in country-town journalism, 
papers were usually owned by a particular economic group and the 
editor simply served as their mouthpiece. White, always seeking 
individual freedom, was wary of placing himself in such a position. 
Although he had had to borrow money to buy the Gazette, his out- 
side earnings soon freed him of any responsibility to Emporia’s 
wealthy for the Gazette’s editorial position. For the rest of his 
lifetime, he carried out the following editorial creed: ‘What we 
want, and what we shall have is the royal American privilege of 
living and dying in a country town, running a country newspaper, 
saying what we please when we please, how we please and to whom 
we please.”* At about the turn of the century, White was offered 
all the printing of a great railroad. “It would have made me inde- 
pendently rich,” White recalled. But he knew that by taking it he 
would have lost his freedom. He would rather work hard at editing 


4. Emporia Gazette, April 8, 1899. 

5. Emporia Daily Republican, April 7, 1899. 
6. Ibid., April 14. 

7. Emporia Gazette, December 6, 1911. 
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and writing and be free to speak his mind than to eat the “exotic 
food” of the plutocrats and have to execute their policies.® 

White was extremely sensitive to any attempts at influencing his 
editorial policy. When there was a fight between two telephone 
companies in Emporia, one company tried to use an intermediary 
to secure a favorable editorial. In a state of indignation, White 
wrote the company on May 25, 1900, that 

if you have any communication to make regarding the policy of the 
Gazette, or its editorial announcements, kindly make them directly to me, 
and not to some other party in this town whom you may fancy has some 
influence with me. . . . It is particularly annoying to me, and it must be 
very annoying to anyone else, to assume that anyone is responsible for 
anything in the Gazette except the man who owns it. 

White not only believed that an editor should be a teacher, 
preacher, philosopher, and friend to all, but he told his readers that 
no honest newspaperman should truckle to his constituency. When 
the readers were wrong on a question, the editor should say so and 
not take the easy way out of agreeing with them. “Every paper 
that amounts to anything makes people violently angry” was his 
firm conviction. When he was asked in 1903 to analyze why his 
paper was a success, he observed that 
; it seems to me that the essence of success in a newspaper is wisely 
directed courage. All the struggles I have had have been due to mistakes I 
make in temporizing with evil. Whenever the Gazette has been brave and fair 
it has been easy enough to get money to pay off Saturday night, but when the 
Gazette has acted the demagogue, it has been hard work to make the paper 
go. Character is the one essential to running a successful newspaper, whether 
the success is financial or political. The best epigram ever made about a 
newspaper was made by the late Secretary of Agriculture Sterling Morton who 
said: “A newspaper’s foes are its assets and its friends its liabilities.” It is 
the man who wants you to keep something out that eats the vitality out of the 
bank account. . . .10 

Consistency in editorial opinion was no virtue to White. He was 
never reluctant to change a point of view when new facts appeared. 
What he desired was to reflect the events of the day in the light of 
the truth as he understood the truth. But, as he so often demon- 
strated, “The Gazette has no policy today, that it will not abandon 
tomorrow, if the facts change, upon which yesterday’s stand was 
taken.” ! 

8. White to Frank Buxton, December 22, 1938; to writer, interview, November 27, 1941. 
9. Emporia Gazette, December 27, 1902; October 21, 1901. 


10. To the Success Company, October 9, 1903. 
11. Emporia Gazette, December 19, 1913. 
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White could write editorials in many moods. A fellow Emporian 
was once quoted as saying that 


Bill, you know, considers himself a sort of moral regenerator for the town, the 
State, the Republican party and the nation at times, and when he is in one 
of those moods he makes the fur fly. . . . You get different lights on Bill 
White. Sometimes you think he takes himself so seriously that it must be 
painful to him, and at other times he seems to be as frivolous as one of our 
society buds. Once in a while he writes an essay that is so solemn and so 
full of high lights and uplifts that you think he has taken a running jump 
and landed in a pulpit somewhere, and then he sets the town to grinning and 
guessing with a paragraph like this one I find on the first page of to-day’s 
Gazette: “An Emporia man and an Emporia young woman are giving con- 
siderable attention to the same vacant house. Their friends are looking every 
morning in the mail for the invitations.” 12 


White frequently used the device of printing a rumor about him- 
self, and then editorializing on the subject. On April 8, 1905, he 
remarked that there was a rumor that he kept liquor in his cellar. 
“This is a malicious and unspeakable falsehood,” White declared. 
“The liquor is kept in the pantry, between the dining room and the 
kitchen. Why not tell the truth? It is also alleged that the editor 
of the Gazette has the gout, caused by high living. Yesterday for 
dinner he had home-picked sour-dock, mustard, dandelion, horse- 
radish and beet-top greens, boiled bacon, and potatoes, corn bread 
and onions. Would you call that high living? Another lie nailed!” 

A suggestion from Kansas Bull Moosers that he run for governor 
prompted the following editorial on January 13, 1914: 


A number of Progressives at Lakin, more kind than considerate, yesterday 
resoluted in favor of this man White, of Emporia, for governor. They wanted 
him to run as a Progressive candidate. To which the Gazette says no—a 
thousand times no. For we are on to that man White, and without wishing to 
speak disrespectfully of a fellow townsman, who, so far as we know, may be 
at least outwardly decent in the simpler relations of life—perhaps he pays his 
debts when it is convenient, and he may be kind to his family, though that’s 
not to his credit, for who wouldn’t be—and he may have kept out of jail, one 
way or another for some time; without, as we say, desiring to speak disrespect- 
fully of this man, we know that he’s not the man either to run for governor 
or, if such a grotesque thing could be imagined, to serve as governor. 

He can’t make a speech. He has a lot of radical convictions which he some- 
times comes into the Gazette office and exploits, which are dangerous. He has 
been jawing politicians for twenty years until he is a common scold, and he 
has set up his so-called ideals so high that the Angel Gabriel himself couldn’t 
give the performance that this man White would have to advertise on the bills. 

So, in the words of the poet, nix on Willyum Allen. The Gazette’s nose is 


12. 8S. G. Blythe, loc. cit. 
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hard and cold on the proposition to make him governor. He is a four-flusher, 
a ring-tailed, rip-snorting hell-raiser and a grandstander. He makes a big 
noise. He yips and kioodles around a good deal, but he is everlastingly and 
preeminently N. G. as gubernatorial timber—full of knots, warts, woodpecker 
holes, and rotten spots. He would have the enmity of more men who have 
walked the plank politically than any other man in Kansas, and his candidacy 
would issue an irrevocable charter in Kansas for the Progressive party to be 
the official minority report world without end. Men and women would be 
trampled to death at 7 o’clock election morning, trying to get at the polls to 
cast the first vote against him and at night perfectly good citizens, kind fathers 
and indulgent husbands, would risk a jail sentence to get in at least ten votes 
against him as repeaters. It may be that the Progressive party needs a goat, 
but the demand doesn’t require a Billy-goat! Now is the time for all good 
men to come to the aid of the party. But this man White is a shoulder-galled, 
sore-backed, ham-strung, wind-broken, string-halted, stump-sucking old stager 
who, in addition to being no good for draft and general purposes, has the 
political bots, blind-staggers, heaves, pinkeye and epizootic. Moreover, he 
is locoed and has other defects. 

This editorial prompted The Literary Digest to remark that “. 
William Allen White, the well-known Kansas institution, acted 
wisely when he defeated himself recently for the Progressive nom- 
ination for governor. . . .” 38 

White was not only a superb editorial writer, but he was a shrewd 
businessman. Gradually, as his earnings increased, he delegated 
more and more responsibility to his staff, but at all times he was 
aware of what was taking place in the various parts of the office. 
His business acumen was revealed when he constructed a new build- 
ing for the Gazette on the lot next to where the government planned 
eventually to build a post office. This gave the Gazette a vantage 
point for collecting news and made its office building space a desir- 
able location for rental purposes. 

“The country newspaper,” White once wrote in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, “is the incarnation of the town spirit. . . . The newspaper 
is in a measure the will of the town, and the town’s character is dis- 
played with sad realism in the town’s newspapers. A newspaper is 
as honest as its town, is as intelligent as its town, as kind as its town, 
as brave as its town.”1* The Gazette was primarily a local paper. 
Although it carried Associated Press dispatches, the bulk of the 
paper was devoted to local happenings. This did not mean, how- 
ever, printing malicious gossip and scandal. White had nothing but 
scorn for yellow journalism, with its scare headlines and vivid ar- 
ticles on the seamy side of life, which was then flowering in the 


18. Literary Digest, New York, v. 48 (March 21, 1914), p. 642. 
14. Harper's Magazine, New York, v. 132 (May, 1916), p. 888. 
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big urban centers under the guidance of William Randolph Hearst. 
An honest editor, White believed, should not print malicious gossip 
until it was a matter of court record. Vile stories should be handled 
in such a way that they could be read aloud in the family circle.” 

“The news is what the newspapers play up,” White declared in an 
editorial. “Moreover, the newspapers should be regulated. Some 
day the people will appoint or elect or hire town managers, and the 
business of the town managers, among other things, will be to go 
after the newspapers. Details of murders, hangings, suicides, sex 
crimes, highway robberies, burglaries, and crimes of violence gen- 
erally should be suppressed, under the police power of the state. 
; Newspapers could quit if they would. The community 
should make them quit, and some day the good sense of the people 
will organize and go after the newspapers just as it has gone after 
offenders in other walks of life.”?® One phase of the new yellow 
journalism that White abhorred was the growth of comic strips. He 
was to keep them out of his paper until after World War I. He 
proved to be a poor prophet in 1909, however, when he declared that 
af In a year or two they will be as rare as the shinplasters of 
half a century ago.” 17 

Anyone who objected to the policy of the Gazette was encouraged 
to express his views in a column entitled “The Wailing Place.” 
White, however, would not publish unsigned communications nor 
those which stirred religious or racial hatreds. He refused a dia- 
tribe against the Catholic church one day because, as he informed 
his correspondent, “. . . The Catholic Church in Emporia I do 
not regard as a serious menace. . . . Ido not believe in stirring 
up religious feeling in an otherwise quiet community, when the 
community life does not seem to justify it.” 18 

White enjoyed nothing better than deflating Emporia’s pompous 
citizenry. Shortly after he acquired the Gazette, he decided to drop 
the term professor because every teacher wanted the title. There 
was one teacher at the Normal school who raised a rumpus with 
White because the term wasn’t used any longer before his name. 
White, however, was unrelenting. Then, when the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War came, this teacher organized a company at the Normal and 
became a captain. At this point, White began to refer to him as 
the professor, rather than as the captain, which made the teacher 
furious. 


15. Emporia Gazette, October 12, 1903. 
16. Ibid., June 2, 1911. 

17. Ibid., January 4, 1909. 

18. To F. W. Ives, February 8, 1914. 
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White demanded simplicity in style from all of his reporters. The 
Gazette style book written by Laura M. French, the city editor, 
listed as positive “dont’s” such phrases as “At death’s door”; “on 
the sick list”; “joined in holy wedlock”; “departed this life”; “tokens 
of respect”; and, “the last sad rites.” Another important “don’t” 
for all Gazette employees was “Don’t use Mr. White’s name—say 
the Gazette, or cut it out altogether if you can’t say Gazette. You 
might lose your job otherwise.” 

As White’s social viewpoint broadened, he began to alter the type 
of advertising that he would publish in his paper. Around 1909, for 
instance, he began to drop patent medicine advertisements. A year 
before he had defended such advertising, but by 1909 he was declar- 
ing that “I should like to see the whole patent medicine business 
wiped off the earth. . . .”?® Peruna, lemon extract, and Hos- 
tetter’s Bitters were among those dropped by the Gazette. By 1912, 
White was informing the American Tobacco Company that he would 
not accept their advertising any longer either, if it continued to 
carry such phrases as “Now is the time to learn to chew if you are 
ever going to.””° It was such attitudes as these, actually costing 
White the loss of considerable income, that led the Wichita Eagle 
to remark that “If at times he seems to take it upon himself to be a 
sort of public conscience, it is because he holds himself to stern 
standards, and would have in others what he demands of himself.” *" 

White’s editorial outpourings as well as his news columns were 
devoted to making the Gazette a local interest paper. Although his 
editorials on national affairs attracted widespread attention, he was 
apt to write many more editorials about local people and events. A 
wide variety of items were touched on in these editorials. Some- 
times he would praise the flowers of a citizen or tell his readers how 
to prepare this or that food. When one family lost their little daugh- 
ter in 1903, he wrote a touching editorial declaring that 

there is something in the death of a little child, something in its in- 
finite pathos that makes all human creatures mourn. Because in every heart 
that is not a dead heart, calloused to all joy or sorrow, some little child is 
enshrined—either dead or living—and so child love is the one universal emo- 
tion of the soul, and child death is the saddest thing in all the world.2? 

When families celebrated wedding anniversaries or contributed in 
some way to the betterment of the town, they were sure to have a 

. To E. C. Franklin, November 19, 1909. 
. September 19, 1912. 


. October 29, 1905. 


. February 5, 1903; two collections of White’s editorials have been published: The 
Editor and His People (New York, 1924), edited by H. O. Mahin, and Forty Years On 
Main Street (New York and Toronto, 1937), edited by R. H. Fitzgibbon. 
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Gazette editorial devoted to them. These editorials, praising the 
virtues of his neighbors, White considered to be 
the best form of editorial expression. . . . It teaches the writer to formu- 
late his understanding of what are fundamental virtues in men. . . . It 
brings the community to a realizing sense of the worth and value of its citi- 
zens. And habitually practiced for a generation, it cements to a paper, 
friendships which are as much a part of its capital assets as its machinery.*3 
Typical of the cementing type of editorial that he wrote was one 
praising the Welsh community in Emporia: “. . . The Welsh 
people of this community,” he declared, “have lived here for over a 
generation. They have been the best single strain of blood in our 


Emporia life. . . . They are the salt of the earth, and Emporia 
is a better, cleaner, kindlier town because it is the home of these 
people.” 4 


Frequently, the editorial column became “preachy.” He enjoyed 
nothing quite so much as telling the women of the town how to 
cook. Baked beans properly cooked, he believed, were a feast 
worthy of the gods. But those housewives who substituted canned 
beans for the home-cooked baked variety, he asserted, “should be 
loaded into a patrol wagon and taken to jail. . . . Canned 
beans are clammy and tasteless. . . . Beans are no good unless 
they are cooked at home, in an oven, with a real fire in the stove. 

ae) 

Every once in a while, the editor of the Gazette would launch a 
crusade to clean up the town. In 1897, he sallied forth against the 
“Joints” that were selling bootleg liquor. He printed a list of these 
spots and then wrote that 

Day after day the joints sell liquor here—each day getting a little 
bolder, and the Law and Order League snores on in the sweet unconsciousness 
of its dreams. . . . There is talk of a public meeting to discuss ways and 
means for closing these joints. . . . Will the minister whose wealthy 
church members rent buildings for saloons dare to come to this meeting and 
denounce this business? 

A few days later he sarcastically asserted that 


Let’s have the joints and then we can have some variety in town. An 
occasional murder—a nice interesting wife murder that will give us something 


to talk about. . . . Let’s have the joints. They are illegal. Their presence 
violates the law. The dignity of the courts is torn down. Mob law is en- 
couraged. Law breaking in other lines is stimulated. . . .26 


23. Fitzgibbon, op. cit., p. 50, footnote. 
24. Emporia Gazette, February 11, 1911. 
25. Ibid., February 25, 1911. 

26. Ibid., May 5, 17, 1897. 
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White could shift in his editorial writing from a didactic mood 
to an hilarious mood with the greatest of ease. As a result, his edi- 
torial column varied from day to day according to the spirit of the 
editor. After preaching the need of social responsibility and the im- 
portance of supporting progressive political measures for days at a 
time, he would suddenly write an editorial like the following: 

A new dress, called the lampshade dress, is headed this way. It looks like 
ahorror. . . . Yet . . . It isn’t what a woman wears; it’s what she is 
that drives us crazy. . . . Put rings in her nose, stripe her forehead, scar 
her face, or put her in the plug hat of the simple child of the forest, and 
she still remains the most wonderful thing our blessed Lord ever made.27 

As early as the first decade of the twentieth century, White was 
being looked upon by many as the spokesman of small town Middle- 
western America. Feature articles about the Emporia editor began 
to appear in urban papers and nation-wide magazines, and his 
views on a variety of subjects were reprinted with regularity. All 
of these tendencies were greatly increased in the years between the 
two World Wars, but they had started long before 1914. An article 
in the New York Sun on October 20, 1910, hailed White as being 
“as much a part of Kansas as her cornstalks and sunflowers,” and 
observed that “He thinks Kansas is the real United States, and had 
rather be the mouthpiece of Kansas’ thought . . . than to be 
the richest man in the State or an United States Senator.” By re- 
maining in the small town, when his generation were flocking to the 
city, he eventually became not only the spokesman for Kansas but 
for much of the Middlewest. He always maintained that the reason 
he stayed in Emporia was that people were more sociable and 
friendly. Emporia was a personal world where neighbors’ joys and 
sorrows were shared with others. Furthermore, class lines were not 
hard and fast like in the big city. In Emporia the town carpenter 
had influence with the banker, but White asked, ‘Does the Bronx 
plasterer have influence with J. P. Morgan?” 

A man who lived a life with real neighbors, White believed, would 
take more with him at death than the man who lived in a metro- 
politan center filled with strangers. Moreover, he once wrote that 

what we can’t see is how a man who can have one hundred feet of 
lawn and a kitchen garden to sprinkle with the hose every evening after work, 
can permit himself to be locked up in a long row of five and six story cell- 
houses, with nothing to distinguish one cell-house from the other but the 
number on the front door.28 


27. Ibid., June 23, 19138. 


28. William Allen White, ‘‘Emporia and New York,"’ American Magazine, New York, 
v. 63 (January, 1907), p. 261. 
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Although White received many fabulous offers—as high as 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year from the Chicago Tribune—to 
desert country journalism for big city newspapers, he chose to re- 
main in Emporia. Had he gone to New York or Chicago, he would 
have been only one of a number of good newspaper editors. But, 
by remaining as editor of the Gazette, he was unique. Here was a 
man, middle class America began to think, who refused to succumb 
to the flesh pots of the wicked city. Mark Sullivan expressed this 
feeling when he wrote that “. . . from the point of view of na- 
tional well-being, a thousand young William Allen Whites in a thou- 
sand Emporias would serve America well.” 

Although White may have enjoyed small town life, there also 
seems little doubt that he was canny enough to see that by remaining 
in Emporia he had a pulpit for reaching the American people unlike 
any he could ever have in the city. To leave Emporia would mean 
the end of his powerful influence, an influence that grew immeasur- 
ably from 1914 to 1944. For all of White’s enjoyment of his neigh- 
bors in Emporia, the White family spent a great deal of time away 
from Emporia even in the years prior to 1914. After the Gazette 
was on its feet financially, the Whites were able to leave town for 
long intervals and turn the paper over to the capable staff that they 
had assembled. The Gazette actually served as a training center 
for many future editors. Among the young Gazette reporters who 
later went on to their own papers were Roy Bailey, editor of the 
Salina Journal; Rolla Clymer, editor of the E] Dorado Times; Oscar 
Stauffer, operator of a chain of papers including the Topeka State 
Journal; and John Redmond, editor of the Burlington Republican. 
Charles M. Vernon, one of White’s favorites, later became manager 
of the Los Angeles office of the Associated Press and Burge McFall 
became a leading Associated Press correspondent during World 
War I. 

White’s “boys,” although many of them disagreed with his po- 
litical views, were always fond of their ex-boss. Roy Bailey wrote 
him on February 15, 1928: 

Dear “Father” White :— 

One of the fine things about the graduates of the “Gazette school of Jour- 
nalism” is that no matter how much they may disagree with their professor, 
who taught them what they know, they always remain loyal to him, and 


never allow a difference of opinion to interfere with their personal affec- 
tions. 


29. Mark Sullivan, The Education of an American (New York, 19388), p. 116. 
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Oscar Stauffer, whom White helped secure a post on the Kansas 
City Star, told him that “. . . whether I ever amount to any- 
thing more than a pimple it is to you I owe that little. You were 
better to me than I deserved a hundred times.” °° Walt Mason once 
remarked that 

It is the sincere belief of those who work, year in and year out, with Will 
White, that the world does not hold a bigger or finer man. Some of those 
who work with him don’t agree with him on many things, and every once in 


a while they hold indignation meetings and pass resolutions to the effect that 
he is off his trolley. . . 3! 


White was extremely patient in teaching his young reporters how 
to handle the news and how to write in simple but effective lan- 
guage. Calvin Lambert, who started as a reporter on the Gazette 
in 1909, recalled that 

I never knew a man who had more patience with his employes. The Ga- 
zette always had a flock of cub reporters, usually students, and of course 
they made many mistakes and wrote abominably. He never fired a reporter, 
and encouraged each of them in his work. However, at all times, Mr. White 
was The Boss, and when errors appeared in the paper, he didn’t hesitate to 
call us down. Sometimes he stopped the press to correct errors and we never 
repeated that particular blunder. . . . As a cub reporter I once had a 
hectic love affair. One afternoon Mr. White called into the newsroom: 
“Where’s Cal?” Another reporter explained that I had gone to the Santa Fe 
station to see my girl go through. Several days later Mr. White again called 
for me and was informed that I again had gone to the station to see my girl 
go through. “My Gawd,” said the Boss, with a twinkle in his eyes, “that girl 
must be going through in sections!” 3 

A Gazette-trained reporter, Brock Pemberton, went into New 
York City journalism and later became famous as a Broadway pro- 
ducer. Brock was almost a member of the White family since his 
mother was the sister of Bent Murdock of the El Dorado Republi- 
can and Marsh Murdock of the Wichita Eagle. He worked as a re- 
porter on the Gazette while attending college and just after he had 
graduated. He left for New York in 1910. Using a letter of in- 
troduction from White to Franklin P. Adams, columnist for the 
New York Mail, Pemberton secured a post on the Mail. “I don’t 
carry much weight with the authorities on the Mail—they consider 
me a harmless, half-sane chump who tries to be funny—,” Adams 
wrote White, “but you may feel sure that I’ll do all I can for 
Brock.” *8 


30. September 15, 1911. 

31. Kansas State Historical Society, Kansas Scrap-Book, Biography, “W," v. 10, p. 438. 
32. Emporia Gazette, February 1, 1944, 

33. May 5, 1910. 
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Three people assumed the responsibility of running the Gazette, 
when the Whites were out of town—Laura French, Walter Hughes, 
and Walt Mason. When White purchased the Gazette, Hughes, a 
boy of seventeen, was working as the printer’s devil. Over the 
years, White relied more and more on Hughes, making him busi- 
ness manager of the paper from 1907 until his death in 1932. Laura 
French who came to the Gazette a few weeks after White had ac- 
quired it, served as city editor from 1903 to 1919. Miss French had 
charge of training the cub reporters and watching the style of the 
paper. White once referred to her as “. the best newspaper 
woman that I ever knew, who trained all the boys whom we 
have produced that were worthwhile. . . .” 4 

The third principal member of the Gazette staff, Walt Mason, be- 
came well known to the outside world. Mason was a newspaper 
legend before he settled down on the Gazette. White referred to 
him variously as the “poet laureate of American democracy” and 
“the Homer of modern America, and particularly of Middle-Western 
America, the America of the country town.” *® Walt Mason’s folksy 
prose-poems were widely read by pre-World War I America. 
Mason’s addiction for liquor had cost him job after job up until 
the time that he started work on the Gazette. He had tramped all 
over the West writing columns, doing all sorts of work for a hand- 
out, never lasting more than a month or two at a job. “For when 
he got drunk,” White observed, “boy he got drunk! And he liter- 
ally God damned himself out of a job by quarreling with his boss 
whoever it was.” °® In 1907, when Mason left a Nebraska town to 
take the Keeley cure, one citizen observed that “the town let its most 
distinguished citizen go without regret.” 

While he was at the Keeley Institute, he read an article by White. 
“Tt was a good article,” Mason wrote later, “so full of humor and 
kindliness that I thought he was a man who might understand.” 7 
Immediately, Mason wrote White that “I have taken all of the post 
graduate work that Dr. Keeley’s well known institution has to offer 
and have tried noble resolves and found myself buying sealskin 
sacks for the brewer’s daughter. I have tried everything but a 
prohibition town and I want to come to Emporia for my board and 
keep.” The Whites happened to be in Colorado when the letter 


84. To B. W. Crone, July 19, 1935; to Charles Scott, May 8, 1926. 

35. W. E. Connelley, ed., History of Kansas Newspapers (Topeka, 1916), pp. 114-116; 
William Allen White, ‘““What Happened to Walt Mason,” American Magazine, v. 86, Sep- 
tember, 1918, p. 19. 

36. To Charles Driscoll, April 5, 1932. 

37. Walt Mason, “Down and Out at Forty-Five,’’ American Magazine, v. 86, September, 
1918, p. 20. 
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came, but White told Mason to go to Emporia and help out around 
the paper until he returned. 

Walt Mason worked on the Gazette as no other man ever worked. 
He turned in so much stuff that the printers could not run it all. 
Gradually, as he conquered his craving for liquor, he began to pay 
off the debts that he had accumulated over the years. He brought 
to the Gazette indomitable energy, a gift for rhyming, and absolute 
business honesty. He had a difficult struggle to keep away from 
liquor the first year or two. Every once in a while he would tell 
White that he was going to Kansas City. White would then call a 
friend on the Star and ask him to meet Walt’s train and stay with 
him all the time to make sure that he did not get drunk.*® Mason 
later gratefully wrote that “Had it not been for the cheery sympathy 
of Mr. White in those dreary days, I’d have given up trying.” *° 

On October 26, 1907, when the Whites were out of town, the front 
page needed more copy for the star head. Laura French asked 
Mason if he couldn’t fill the space. Ten minutes later he handed 
her a prose rhyme: 

Te © €@. 2 62:8 2 82 6 6 2 & &.@ 


FAIR WEATHER SUNDAY 


* 

* 

* Let us all proceed tomorrow hum- 
* bly to the house of prayer. The 
* prediction from Chicago says the 
* weather will be fair. After rain 
* that saved the wheat crop comes 
* the genial smiling sun; let us seek 
* the sanctuary when the long week’s 
* work is done. When the weather 
* clerk is certain that the Sabbath 
* will be fair, there is no excuse for 
* staying from the house of praise 
* and prayer. 

*_ * * * * * *&* *&* * *&* * * & KK 


*~_e eee ee He He eH HF 


* 


o 


This verse evoked such favorable comment that he wrote more 
verses for the next week’s issues. When White returned, he was 
overjoyed in spite of the fact that he had once laid down a rule 
against poetry appearing in the Gazette. Mason wrote his rhymes 
without reflection and without hesitation. White encouraged him 
by stating that “No other man in all this western country has 
done such good work as you have in the past year. You have got the 


38. James Lawrence of the Lincoln (Neb.) Star to writer, interview December 29, 1944, 
89. “Down and Out at Forty-Five,”’ loc. cit., p. 82. 
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real stuffin you. . . .”* During 1908, White persuaded George 
M. Adams to syndicate Mason’s rhymes. Before long not only was 
he composing his syndicated poems, but he was writing a daily short 
story for the Chicago Daily News, a book review page for the 
Kansas City Star, and reams of material for the Gazette. Adams 
also published several books of his poems, and by 1920 Mason had 
acquired enough money to retire to California, where he continued 
writing his rhymes until his death in 1939. 


As part of the role of a country editor, White was a booster for 
Emporia throughout his lifetime. With an acute sense of responsi- 
bility, he told his readers on February 27, 1911: 


Those who have lived during the half century now passed, put 
something here beside houses and streets and trees and material things. They 
put practical work in politics, in religion, in education, in business, in the so- 
cial organization to make this a good town. Emporia did not just grow. To 
have a clean town meant a fight, every day in the year for someone; it meant 
sacrifice for scores of men and women—sacrifice of time and money and health 
and strength. To have all these schools and churches meant that thousands 
gave freely and in a great faith without material results in sight, that we 
who now enjoy what we have, might reap where we have not sown. 

This town is the child of many prayers. This town is the ideal realized 
only after those who dreamed the ideal, laid them down to rest with the 
dream still a dream. This town is the fruit of great aspiration, and we who 
live here now, have a debt to posterity that we can pay only by still achiev- 
ing, still pursuing; we must learn to labor and to wait, even as they learned 
it who built here on this townsite when it was raw upland prairie. It is well 
to think on these things. 


When the Hutchinson News once scornfully referred to Emporia 
as a town dominated by petticoats, White quickly turned the charge 
to Emporia’s credit by saying that this meant that the town had 
no saloons, no town drunkards, no riotous living, and no whisky 
paupers to support.*t He took the lead in raising money for com- 
munity projects. Although not a member of the Methodist church, 
he helped them buy an organ. He headed many drives to raise funds 
for the Y. M. C. A. One day when Secretary of the Treasury Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo stopped in Emporia, White persuaded him to 
speak at a luncheon to raise money for the “Y”. “Hell,” said 
McAdoo, “T’ll go, but I wouldn’t do it for anyone else but Old Bill 
White.” Not only did he make a speech, but he gave a hundred 
dollars to the campaign.*2 The College of Emporia also received 
money from White and many times he secured bequests for the col- 

40. June 24, 1908. 


41. Emporia Gazette, March 29, 1897. 
2. Ibid., February 1, 1944. 
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lege from outside sources. White served as the first president of the 
Current club, a men’s discussion group launched in 1900, and he was 
also a significant figure in the Chamber of Commerce and the Ro- 
tary club. 

White was a vigorous proponent of the doctrine of “Buy Emporia 
Goods.” On January 20, 1897, he declared that 

Eat nothing but biscuits made from Emporia flour. . . . Eat noth- 

ing but Emporia bacon and ham, and Lyon county eggs. . . . Put on an 
Emporia over-coat over an Emporia suit of clothes. If the money spent in 
Kansas City for cheap tailoring were spent here thirty tailors would find 
work here who are now living in the big city. 
Fifteen years later he urged a dry goods store to buy printing from 
him because when they bought outside that money was forever lost 
to Emporia. Until his death the slogan “Buy Emporia Goods” ap- 
peared from time to time in the Gazette. Yet, during the last 
twenty odd years of his life, he knew that world trade was neces- 
sary for American and world prosperity, and although he advocated 
the lowering of protective tariffs by all nations, with delightful in- 
consistency he urged all Emporians just to buy Emporia-made 
goods! 

“Personally White is the most unattractive man in Emporia— 
and that is saying much!” one person remarked in 1909. “You see 
him as he comes rolling down the street on his way to the ‘Gazette’ 
office, and you wonder that he ever did anything but sit in the shade 
of a tree, and drink lemonade. His clothes look as if they had been 
planned and cut out by the town tinner. His hat is the most impos- 
sible structure in the world. The face is the ordinary fat man’s 
face, and is usually covered with a short stubble of sandy beard, 
and a sheepish smile. There is a half suppressed twinkle in the eye 
that suggests an overgrown boy. . . . Altogether, you would 
say that the man was made of putty, were it not for a certain firm- 
ness about the jaw indicating that there is steel beneath this flabby 
exterior, and plenty of it, too. . . .”* 

During these years before the first great war, White used to wear 
pants that had been patched and a battered hat that was jammed 
down on his head of sandy colored hair. Assuming a completely 
democratic attitude, he and the family drove about in an old rickety 
two-seated rig drawn by their feeble horse, Old Tom, when they 
could easily have afforded an automobile. The tramp poet, Harry 
Kemp, observed that 


43. F. L. Pinet, “William Allen White—Kansan,” Kansas Magazine, Wichita, July, 1909, 
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Whether this exterior appearance . . . was sincere or affected in him I 
never could quite tell. I am almost inclined to believe it was not done for 
effect. . . . If it was an affectation, his personal attitude toward the people 
with whom he came into contact was not—in his office everybody loved him, 
and worked for him with that easy efficiency that comes of good will and 
respect. . . .44 

Whenever White was out of town, Mrs. White took charge of the 
Gazette. “Mrs. White is of medium height, slight, dark-eyed and 
sympathetic, intensely interested in her husband’s work and of great 
assistance to him,” declared the Buffalo Express, on December 28, 
1901. Sallie White carefully watched for news items and wrote 
them herself or telephoned them to a reporter. During the first year 
or two of son Bill’s life, Sallie frequently deposited Bill in a waste 
basket while she worked in the office. An old-time carrier boy once 
recalled that whenever White left town, Mrs. White made “us step 
lively and toe the mark.” * 

In 1900 the Whites revealed their growing affluence by buying 
“Red Rocks,” a fine house that had been built of red stone shipped 
from the Garden of the Gods in Colorado. They remodeled and im- 
proved the house and lived in it for the rest of their lifetime. After 
a serious fire in 1920, the house was rebuilt along broad and com- 
fortable lines partially designed by Frank Lloyd Wright. Famous 
for their hospitality, the Whites had a highly amusing experience 
during their second year in Emporia. In 1896, when Congressman 
Charles Curtis visited Emporia, they had him to dinner and White 
recalled the following incident: 

We were running our house on $5 a week in those days and Sallie budgeted 
everything. So she bought a chicken, cooked it, removed all the bones, 
placed it in a crock and covered it with melted cheese and cracker crumbs— 
oh, yes, and with mushrooms. Those mushrooms—ah! We debated quite a 
while over whether we should buy a 75-cent can or a 35-cent can. I wanted 
the 75-cent can; Sallie’s will was her way and we compromised on the cheaper 
assortment. Even at that it meant I had to go without a couple of 10-cent 
shaves to pay for this delicacy. Well, sir, Congressman Curtis came. Sallie 
and I were quite proud. Pretty soon I could see she was trying to catch my 
eye. She nodded her head toward the congressman’s plate. I looked. Ye 
gods! There he was—deftly removing the mushrooms from his portion of 
chicken, placing the discarded fleshy fungi on the side of his plate—mush- 
rooms for which I must sacrifice two shaves that week! The next noon when 
I got home from the office Sallie met me at the kitchen door. She saw the 
look on my face. “Yes,” she said, “I’ve retrieved the mushrooms—they’re 
waiting for you.” 46 


44. Harry Kemp, Tramping on Life (New York, 1923), pp. 250, 251. 
45. Fred Lockley to White, November 8, 1935. 
46. A. J. Carruth in the Topeka State Journal, December 10, 1938. 
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People with national and international reputations visited the 
Whites in Emporia, and the townspeople became accustomed to see- 
ing Edna Ferber, Ida M. Tarbell, and Anne Morgan walking the 
streets of the town. “When your world is awry and hope dead and 
vitality low and the appetite gone,” Edna Ferber once wrote, “there 
is no ocean trip, no month in the country, no known drug equal 
to the reviving quality of twenty-four hours spent on the front 
porch or in the sitting room of the Whites’ house in Emporia. 
: .”47 John S. Phillips of McClure’s Magazine and later the 
American Magazine recalled that “I once said to the novelist W. D. 
Howells . . . that my wife and I had been visiting the Whites 
in Emporia and that I did not know any more delightful place to 
visit in this country. Howells replied: I do not know any pleas- 
anter place to visit in the world. . . .” 

The White’s two children, Bill and Mary, were as different as 
the Kansas prairies and the Rocky Mountains. Bill, as a boy, was 
shy, quiet, and retiring. He grew up in the Gazette office, and very 
early took a route to deliver papers. In 1910, when White heard 
that Ed Howe’s son Gene was now working on his father’s paper, 
the Emporia editor wrote Gene that “. . . I shall be mighty 
proud when my boy, Bill, gets that far along. I don’t think Bill will 
be worth very much. He is a good boy and that is the trouble. 
He is too good a boy and does not make me any trouble and I am 
afraid he won’t make anybody else any trouble. . . .” 

Mary, four years younger than Bill, was a vigorous tomboy. As 
a baby she had been so frail that her parents encouraged her to be 
an outdoor girl. She soon became a wild, carefree horseback rider. 
White wrote Franklin P. Adams on December 8, 1914, that 

Mary has not sold her pony yet. She was out riding on it the other 
day and some people came along with an automobile and honked and made 
a loud noise and the pony sidestepped and threw her off. She got up 
and they came back and making a loud noise and honking and the pony 
bucked her off again. Her mother asked, “Well, Mary, didn’t they stop 
and see what was the matter?” And Mary said, “No, Mother, but what 
could you expect? They were riding in a Ford!” Otherwise Mary is real 
well. 

Mary was not a warm, affectionate child like Bill. When she would 
enter the Gazette office, her father would say, “Give your old father 
a kiss,” but she would refuse. Bill was their grandmother’s favorite. 


47. Edna Ferber, A Peculiar Treasure, p. 227. 
48. Goshen (N. Y.) Democrat, February 10, 1939. 
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Madame White would place the two children in their rockers and 
she would sit in hers and read the classics to them by the hour. 

The White home was a pleasant place to relax after a hard day at 
the Gazette office or after a hard day of writing articles and books. 
Playing with the children, listening to Mrs. White read aloud, or 
pounding on the piano were the chief sources of diversion. Once 
when visiting George Lorimer of the Saturday Evening Post, White 
became fascinated with Lorimer’s phonograph record collection. He, 
himself, began to collect records, and developed the lifelong habit of 
relaxing by playing the records and accompanying them at the same 
time on the piano. During the bitter fight between Roosevelt and 
Taft in 1912, White wrote his old friend and political opponent, 
Charles F. Scott, that 


And finally, brethren, have you got a phonograph, a Victor? You 
ought to have one and you ought to get a twelve-inch record called “Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony” and then when you come home at night after 
reading a paper like the Gazette that puts you out of sorts . . . put that 
old symphony on the machine and clink it off. . . . It will do you a 
power of good. I am probably as intense in my convictions as any one and 
probably a little more uncharitable than I should be . . . but when I get 
out home and get the old phonograph to going and run out Wagner’s big, 
beautiful pieces, I seem to get away from the cares that infest the day, and 
whatever corrosion of worry and weariness that may infect my innards seems 
to pass. . . 49 


White, of course, was more than just an ordinary country editor. 
His consummate skill as an editorial writer distinguished his paper 
from other smali town journals. Furthermore, his amazing energy 
led him to produce such a remarkable and varied number of maga- 
zine articles and books that he gained an ever-increasing national 
following. His active political career, too, in local, state, and na- 
tional politics helped to distinguish him from other country editors. 
Where they had only local influence and power, White by the first 
decade of the twentieth century had a significant national prestige 
and an ever-expanding influence. The Emporia editor enjoyed his 
three careers of editing, writing, and politics so thoroughly, and he 
approached each with such incomparable vitality, that he was indeed 
a unique and unrivalled country editor. 

After the defeat of the Kansas Bull Moose ticket in 1914, an op- 
ponent of William Allen White dedicated a poem to him, which re- 


49. January 9, 1912; See interview of James Francis Cooke with William Allen White, 
“What Music Has Done for Me,” Etude, Philadelphia, v. 56 (December, 1938), p. 779 f. 
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veals something of the respect that the people of Kansas had for 
their nationally known, roly-poly editor: 
We have known you many years, 
Allen White; 
Read you through both smiles and tears, 
Allen White; 
You're a treat in every line, 
But in politics you shine— 
In defeat you are sublime, 
Allen White. 


When your man is counted out, 
Allen White, 
You don’t tear your hair and shout, 
Allen White, 
There has no one heard you yell 
That the country’s gone to hell; 
Rome, for you, has never fell, 
Allen White. . . 50 


50. Kansas City (Mo.) Times, March 17, 1915, contributors’ column. 


A Bibliography of the Published Works 
of William Allen White 


WALTER JOHNSON AND ALBERTA PANTLE 


I. INTRODUCTION 


ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE was a voluminous writer. This 

bibliography contains his books, most of the magazine articles, 
and certain special newspaper features. It does not list his news- 
paper editorials while he worked on various Kansas papers, including 
the El Dorado Republican and the Kansas City Star, nor his edi- 
torials for the Emporia Gazette from 1895 to 1943. The best of 
his Gazette editorials, including “What’s the Matter With Kansas?” 
and “Mary White,” are published in The Editor and His People 
(1924), edited by H. O. Mahin, and in Forty Years On Main Street 
(1937), edited by R. H. Fitzgibbon. 

This bibliography contains only those book reviews by White 
which were real literary and interpretive essays. He wrote innumer- 
able short reviews, that are not included, for publications such as 
the Book-of-the-Month Club News and others. Titles of White’s 
many speeches are included in the bibliography whenever they were 
reprinted in magazines or in pamphlet form. The bibliography does 
not list the numerous short advertising “blurbs” that White wrote 
to help launch new books, nor does it contain his intermittent syn- 
dicated newspaper dispatches such as he wrote over the years for 
the Bell syndicate, for the George M. Adams syndicate, and for the 
North American Newspaper Alliance. White always printed his 
syndicated features in the Emporia Gazette, and the Index for the 
New York Times also generally lists these newspaper stories. 


II. Tue BrsuiocRaPHY 


Advertising Kansas (n. p., n. d.). 8p. 

Will White on Kansas, speech given at a banquet in Kansas City (n. p., n. d.). 
Broadside. 

The Worst Is Yet To Come (n. p., n. d.). 4p. (Folder issued by the South- 
western Bell Telephone Company.) 

“Friends and Brothers” (Poem), Kansas University, University Review, Law- 
rence, v. 9 (February, 1888), p. 140. 

“Esther, the Gentile,” tbid. v. 9 (March, 1888), pp. 161-163. (Review of 
Esther, the Gentile, by Mary W. Hudson.) 
Dr. Water JoHNsoNn is assistant professor of history at the University of Chicago. 


See, also, the footnote on page one. 
ALBERTA PaNTLE is a member of the Library staff of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
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“Summer on a Cattle Ranch,” University Review, v. 10 (September, 1888), pp. 
13-15. 

“A Twelfth Month Idyl” (Poem), ibid., v. 10 (December, 1888), p. 102. [Re- 
printed in Collection of Kansas Poetry, compiled by Hattie Horner (Topeka, 
1891).] 

“Mr. Howe’s New Novel,” University Review, v. 10 (December, 1888), pp. 
111-113. (Review of A Man Story, by Edgar Watson Howe.) 

“Two Recent Kansas Books,” University Review, v. 10 (March, 1889), pp. 199- 
202. (Review of Kansas Miscellanies, by Noble L. Prentis, and Not at 
Home, by Hattie Horner.) 

“The Ol’ Wood Pump” (Poem), University Review, v. 10 (June, 1889), p. 273. 
{Reprinted in Collection of Kansas Poetry, compiled by Hattie Horner (To- 
peka, 1891).] 

“To the Class of Eighty-nine” (Poem), University Review, v. 11 (September, 
1889), p. 19. 

“A July Jingle” (Poem), ibid., v. 11 (September, 1889), p. 19. 

“The Class Song of ’90,” ibid., v. 11 (June, 1890), p. 290. 

“The Gradgerratin’ o’ Joe” (Poem), ibid., v. 12 (December, 1890), pp. 99, 100. 
This poem was reprinted many times. 

“Sence Idy’s Gone” (Poem) in Collection of Kansas Poetry, compiled by 
Hattie Horner (Topeka, 1891). 

“Weakly Dick” (Poem), Current Literature, New York, v. 8 (September, 1891), 
p. 127. 

“The Interregnum” (Poem) in Kansas Day—Containing a Bricf History of 
Kansas . . ., by F. H. Barrington (Topeka, Geo. W. Crane & Company, 
1892), pp. 184-186. 

“The Confederate Colonel as a Political Issue,” Agora, Topeka, v. 2 (July, 
1892), pp 27-31. 

“If You Go Away” (Poem), ibid., v. 2 (July, 1892), p. 62. [Reprinted in 
Rhymes by Two Friends, 1893.] 

Rhymes by Two Friends, by Albert Bigelow Paine and William Allen White 
(Fort Scott, M. L. Izor & Sons, 1893). 228p. Some of Mr. White’s poems 
were reprinted from this volume in Some Emporia Verse, compiled by J. H. 
Powers (Emporia, 1910), and Sunflowers, a Book of Kansas Poems, selected 
by Willard Wattles (Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Company, 1916). 

“Some Notes on the Evolution of the Girl From Greensburg,” University 
Review, v. 14 (April, 1893), pp. 225-228. 

“Old Slug Nine” (Poem) in Proceedings of the Second Annual Meeting, 
Kansas Editorial Association, Convened at Hutchinson, Monday and Tues- 
day, January 22 and 23, 1894 (Sterling, Junkin & Steele, 1894), pp. 20, 21. 

Kansas City Star, March 24, April 20, September 2, November 9, 11, 1894, 
contain samples of the feature articles or fiction stories that William Allen 
White wrote while he worked for the Kansas City Star. The Star for 
May 20, July 1, 15, 22, November 11, 30, December 16, 1894; February 17, 
March 12, 1895, contain examples of his poetry, many of which had al- 
ready been published in Rhymes by Two Friends. 

“The Chords in C” (Poem), Agora, v. 3 (April, 1894), pp. 276, 277. 

“Concerning ‘Art for Art’s Sake’,” zbid., v. 3 (April, 1894), pp. 290-295. 
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“Mary Elizabeth McCabe,” Kansas Newspaperdom, Hiawatha, v. 1, May, 1894, 
p. 2. 

“A Print Shop Incident” (Poem), Kansas Newspaper World, Hiawatha, v. 1, 
October, 1894, p. 3. [Reprinted from Rhymes by Two Friends, 1893.] 

“The State Administration—A Weak Man in a Strong Situation,” Agora, v. 4 
(October, 1894), pp. 90-95. 

“A Jim Street Lullaby” (Poem), Overland Monthly, New York, v. 25, Jan- 
uary, 1895, p. 106. [Reprinted from Rhymes by Two Friends, 1893.] 

“Little Boy Blue” (Poem), Current Literature, v. 17 (January, 1895), p. 80. 

“Address Before the Editorial Association,” Kansas Newspaper World, v. 1, 
January, February, March, 1895, pp. 19-21. 

“The Boom in Willow Creek,” “The Quilting Bee Crowd,” Walnut Valley 
Times, El Dorado, March 8, 1895. 

“Old Slugs,” Newspaper West, Hiawatha, v. 2 (July, 1895), pp. 93, 94. 

“Frederick Funston’s Alaskan Trip,” Current Literature, v. 18 (August, 1895), 
pp. 120, 121. From Harper's Weekly. 

The Real Issue; A Book of Kansas Stories (Chicago, Way and Williams, 1896). 
212p. This is a collection of short stories that had appeared in the Kansas 
City Star and various Kansas newspapers. One of the collection, “The 
Regeneration of Colonel Hucks,” which first appeared in the September 4, 
1891, issue of the El Dorado Republican, was widely reprinted as a Re- 
publican campaign document. It made Mr. White famous in Kansas in 
much the manner that “What’s the Matter With Kansas?” made him 
famous in the nation. 

“A Nocturne,” The Lotus, Kansas City, Mo., v. 1 (January 15, 1896), pp. 93-95. 

“Kansas Stories: The King of Boyville, The Homecoming of Colonel Hucks,” 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, v. 8 (February, 1897), pp. 321-330. [Re- 
printed from The Real Issue, 1896.] 

“Kansas: Its Present and Future,” Forum, New York, v. 23 (March, 1897), 
pp. 75-83. 

“A Recent Confederate Victory,” McClure’s Magazine, v. 9 (June, 1897), pp. 
701-708. [Reprinted in The Court of Boyville, 1899.] 

“A Typical Kansas Community,” Atlantic Monthly, Boston, v. 80 (August, 
1897), pp. 171-177. 

“The Martyrdom of ‘Mealy’ Jones: An Episode of the Swimming Hole at 
Boyville,’” McClure’s Magazine, v. 9 (September, 1897), pp. 968-973. [Re- 
printed in The Court of Boyville, 1899.] 

“Where ‘A Lovely Time Was Had’” (Poem), The Kings and Queens of the 
Range, Kansas City, Mo., v. 1 (October 15, 1897), p. 195; in Sunflowers, a 
Book of Kansas Poems, selected by Willard Wattles, 1916, pp. 38-40. [Re- 
printed from Rhymes by Two Friends, 1893.] 

“The Business of a Wheat Farm,” Scribner's Magazine, New York, v. 22 
(November 1897), pp. 531-548. 

“A Willer Crick Incident” (Poem), The Kings and Queens of the Range, v. 2 
(January 15, 1898), p. 14; in Sunflowers, a Book of Kansas Poems, selected 
by Willard Wattles, 1916, pp. 61, 62. [Reprinted from Rhymes by Two 
Friends, 1893.] 

“When Johnny Went Marching Out,” McClure’s Magazine, v. 11 (June, 1898), 
pp. 198-205. 
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“While the Evil Days Come Not,” tbid., v. 11 (August, 1898), pp. 344-352. 
[Reprinted in The Court of Boyville, 1899.] 

“An Appreciation of the West,” McClure’s Magazine, v. 11 (October, 1898), pp. 
575-580. 

The Court of Boyville (New York, Doubleday & McClure Company, 1899). 
358p. 

“Gen. Frederick Funston,” Harper’s Weekly, New York, v. 43 (May 20, 1899), 
p. 496. 

“A Victory for the People,” Scribner’s Magazine, v. 25 (June, 1899), pp. 717- 
728. [Reprinted in Stratagems and Spoils, 1901.) 

“James Sears: a Naughty Person,’ McClure’s Magazine, v. 13 (July, 1899), 
pp. 209-219. [Reprinted in The Court of Boyville, 1899.] 

“Much Pomp and Several Circumstances,” McClure’s Magazine, v. 13 
(October, 1899), pp. 530-542. [Reprinted in The Court of Boyville, 1899.1 

“The Herb Called Heart’s Ease,” McClure’s Magazine, v. 14 (November, 1899), 
pp. 38, 39. [Reprinted in The Court of Boyville, 1899.] 

“The Man on Horseback,” Scribner's Magazine, v. 26 (November, 1899), pp. 
538-551. [Reprinted in Stratagems and Spoils, 1901.] 

“The Mercy of Death,” Scribner’s Magazine, v. 27 (February, 1900), pp. 237- 
250. [Reprinted in Stratagems and Spoils, 1901.) 

“The Gentle Art of Knocking,” Kansas Knocker, Topeka, v. 1 (April, 1900), 
pp. 23, 24. 

“Bryan,” McClure’s Magazine, v. 15 (July, 1900), pp. 232-237. 

“Hanna,” tbid., v. 16 (November, 1900), pp. 56-64. 

“The Literature of Kansas,’ Topeka Daily Capital, December 2, 1900. 

“Our Foreign Relations” in Kansas Day Club, Addresses . . . 1892-1901 
(Hutchinson, W. Y. Morgan, 1901), pp. 18, 19. 

Stratagems and Spoils; Stories of Love and Politics (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1901). 291p. 

“Croker,” McClure’s Magazine, v. 16 (February, 1901), pp. 317-326. 

“A Song for Rose-Time,” Phi Beta Phi edition of the Kansas University 
Weekly, March 16, 1901, p. 7. 

“The Sheriff and the Chaperon,” Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, v. 173, 
March 30, 1901, p. 14. 

“Carrie Nation and Kansas,” tbid., v. 173, April 6, 1901, pp. 2, 3. 

“Funston—the Man From Kansas,” ibid., v. 173, May 18, 1901, pp. 2, 3, 13. 

“Miss Morgan’s Victory,” Jdler, London, v. 20, August, 1901, pp. 45-54. 

“Lawton—the Metropolis of the Wilderness,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 174, 
September 7, 1901, pp. 3-5, 14, 15. 

“A Most Lamentable Comedy,” ibid., v. 174, September 21, 1901, pp. 1-3; 
September 28, 1901, pp. 10, 11; October 5, 1901, pp. 10, 11, 17; October 12, 
1901, pp. 6, 7. [Reprinted in Stratagems and Spoils, 1901.) 

“A Triumph’s Evidence,” Scribner’s Magazine, v. 30 (October, 1901), pp. 463- 
475. [Reprinted in Stratagems and Spoils, 1901.] 

“Theodore Roosevelt,” McClure’s Magazine, v. 18 (November, 1901), pp. 40-47. 

“Platt,” ibid., v. 18 (December, 1901), pp. 145-153. 

“The New Congress,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 174, December 28, 1901, pp. 
5, 6. 

“Cleveland,” McClure’s Magazine, v. 18 (February, 1902), pp. 322-330. 
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“Harrison,” Cosmopolitan, New York, v. 32 (March, 1902), pp. 489-496. 

“Ready Made Homes Out West,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 174, April 26, 
1902, p. 12. 

“Uncommercial Traveling,” ibid., v. 174, May 3, 1902, p. 12. 

“The Building Up of the Prairie West,” Collier’s, New York, v. 29, May 10, 
1902, p. 10. 

“Cuban Reciprocity—a Moral Issue,” McClure’s Magazine, v. 19 (September, 
1902), pp. 387-394. 

“How the Rain Came,” Push, Topeka, v. 1 (September, 1902), pp. 4, 5. 

“One Year of Roosevelt,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 175, October 4, 1902, pp. 
3, 4. 

“A Tenderfoot on Thunder Mountain,” ibid., v. 175, “The Trail,” November 
8, 1902, pp. 1, 2, 14, 15; “The Foot of the Rainbow,” November 15, 1902, 
pp. 3-5; November 22, 1902, pp. 15, 16; “The Pot of Gold,” November 
29, 1902, pp. 3-5, 18, 19. 

“Introduction” to Troubles of a Worried Man, and Other Sketches Including 
a “Take” of Verse, by Harmon D. Wilson (Topeka, 1903). 

“President’s Address” in The Addresses Delivered at the Twelfth Annual 
Dinner of the Kansas Day Club at Topeka, January 29, 1908 (n. p., n. d.), 
pp. 3-5. 

“The Politicians: Our ‘Hired’ Men at Washington,” Saturday Evening Post, 
v. 175, March 14, 1903, pp. 1-3. 

“The Brain Trust,” ibid., v. 175, March 21, 1903, pp. 1-3. 

“The Balance-Sheet of the Session,” bid., v. 175, March 28, 1903, pp 8, 9, 22, 
23. 

“The President,” ibid., v. 175, April 4, 1903, pp. 4, 5, 14. 

“The Fair-Play Department,” ibid., v. 175, May 2, 1903, pp. 1, 2. 

“Swinging Round the Circle with Roosevelt,” ibid., v. 175, June 27, 1903, pp. 
1 2 

“What the West Thinks of Wall Street Now,” Collier’s, v. 32, November 28, 
1903, pp. 9, 10. 

“The Country Boy,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 176, December 19, 1903, p. 18. 
(Review of The Country Boy, by Forrest Crissey.) 

“The Four-Cornered Fight for Statehood,” Collier’s, v. 32, January 16, 1904, pp. 
7, 8. 

“McKinley and Hanna,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 176, March 12, 1904, pp. 
1, 2. 

“Grafting and Things,” ibid., v. 176, May 7, 1904, p. 4. 

“A Boom in the Northwest,” ibid., v. 176, May 21, 1904, pp. 1-3; May 28, 1904, 
pp. 1, 2. 

“Fifty Years of Kansas,” World’s Work, New York, v. 8 (June, 1904), pp. 4870- 
4872. 

“A Pilgrim in the Wilderness,” Century, New York, v. 68 (June, 1904), pp. 
219-224. [Reprinted in Jn Our Town, 1906.] 

“William Allen White on Mr. Steffens Book ‘The Shame of the Cities’,” 
McClure’s Magazine, v. 23 (June, 1904), pp. 220, 221. 

“The Dollar in Politics; Some Modern Methods in Popular Misgovernment,” 
Saturday Evening Post, v. 177, July 2, 1904, pp. 8, 9. 

“The Great Political Drama at St. Louis,” Collier's, St. Louis Convention 
Extra, July 12, 1904, pp. 2, 3, 6. 
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“Seconding the Motion; How a Great National Convention Became a Mani- 
kin,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 177, July 23, 1904, pp. 4, 5. 

“The Natural History, of a Gentleman; Being the Autobiography of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer,” ibid., v. 177, July 30, 1904, pp. 13-15. 

“The Democratic Revival; a Near View of the Building of a Safe and Sane 
Platform at St. Louis,” tbid., v. 177, August 13, 1904, pp. 6, 7. 

“Roosevelt and the Postal Frauds,” McClure’s Magazine, v. 23 (September, 
1904), pp. 506-520. 

“The Reorganization of the Republican Party; the Great Problems Before the 
Nation,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 177, December 3, 1904, pp. 1, 2. 

“Farmington—a Tolstoyan Picture of Pennsylvania Rural Life a Generation 
Ago,” ibid., v. 177, January 21, 1905, p. 20. 

“Why the Nation Will Endure,” ibid., v. 177, March 4, 1905, p. 12. 

“What’s the Matter With Kansas,” Herbert’s Magazine, Hiawatha, v. 4, May, 
1905, pp. 2-10. This article appeared first as an editorial in the Emporia 
Gazette, August 15, 1896. It was reprinted many times in newspapers 
throughout the country and in pamphlet form. Chairman Mark Hanna of 
the Republican National Committee is said to have used over a million 
copies in the McKinley-Bryan campaign. 

“Political Signs of Promise,” Outlook, New York, v. 80 (July 15, 1905), pp. 
667-670. 

“The Other Side,” Sunflower Magazine, Eureka, v. 3, September, 1905, p. 8. 

“On Bright Angel Trail,” McClure’s Magazine, v. 25 (September, 1905), pp. 
502-515. [Reprinted in Grand Canyon of Arizona, issued by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company (n. p., 1909), pp. 63-65.] 

“Scribes and Pharisees,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 178, September 9, 1905, pp. 
1, 2. [Reprinted in In Our Town, 1906.] 

“The Young Prince,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 178, September 16, 1905, pp. 
1, 2. [Reprinted in Jn Our Town, 1906.] 

“The Society Editor,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 178, September 30, 1905, pp. 1, 
2. [Reprinted in Jn Our Town, 1906.] 

“The Golden Rule,” Atlantic Monthly, v. 96 (October, 1905), pp. 433-441. 

“The Kansas Conscience,” Reader Magazine, Indianapolis, Ind., v. 6 (October, 
1905), pp. 488-493. 

“The Coming of the Leisure Class,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 178, October 
14, 1905, pp. 13, 14. [Reprinted in Jn Our Town, 1906.] 

“As a Breath Into the Wind,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 178, October 28, 1905, 
pp. 3-5, 16, 17. [Reprinted in Jn Our Town, 1906.] 

“The Bolton Girl’s ‘Position’,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 178, November 11, 
1905, pp. 5, 26. [Reprinted in In Our Town, 1906.] 

“A Bundle of Myrrh,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 178, November 25, 1905, pp. 
12,13. [Reprinted in Jn Our Town, 1906.) 

“Folk; the Story of a Little Leaven in a Great Commonwealth,” McClure’s 
Magazine, v. 26 (December, 1905), pp. 115-132. 

“Our Loathed But Esteemed Contemporary,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 178, 
December 2, 1905, pp. 10, 11. [Reprinted in Jn Our Town, 1906.] 

“A Question of Climate,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 178, December 9, 1905, 
pp. 5, 6. [Reprinted in Jn Our Town, 1906.] 

“By the Rod of His Wrath,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 178, December 16, 

1905, pp. 3-5, 32. [Reprinted in Jn Our Town, 1906.] 
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“The Casting Out of Jimmy Myers,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 178, December 
23, 1905, pp. 4, 5. [Reprinted in Jn Our Town, 1906.] 

“A-babbled o’ Green Fields,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 178, December 30, 
1905, pp. 8, 9. [Reprinted in In Our Town, 1906.) 

In Our Town (New York, McClure, Phillips & Company, 1906). 369p. 

“The Tremolo Stop,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 178, January 6, 1906, pp. 9-11, 
20-22. [Reprinted in Jn Our Town, 1906.] 

“And Yet a Fool,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 178, January 13, 1906, pp. 8, 9. 
{Reprinted in In Our Town, 1906.] 

“Sown in Our Weakness,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 178, January 20, 1906, pp. 
8,9, 15. [Reprinted in Jn Our Town, 1906.] 

“The Passing of Priscilla Winthrop,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 178, February 
3, 1906, pp. 8, 9, 16, 17. [Reprinted in In Our Town, 1906.] 

“A Kansas ‘Childe Roland’,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 178, February 24, 
1906, pp. 7-9, 30, 32. [Reprinted in Jn Our Town, 1906.] 

“Thirty,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 178, March 3, 1906, p. 3. [Reprinted in 
In Our Town, 1906.] 

“Reform and the Newspaper,” Newspaperdom, New York, v. 18, June 28, 
1906, p. 10. 

“The Partnership of Society,” American Magaztne, New York, v. 62 (October, 
1906), pp. 576-585. 

“What’s the Matter With America,” Collier's, v. 38, October 20, 1906, pp. 18, 
19; November 10, 1906, pp. 16, 17, 30; December 1, 1906, pp. 16, 17. 

“Science, St. Skinflint and Santa Claus; a Christmas Talk,” American Maga- 
zine, v. 63 (December, 1906), pp. 182-184. 

“The Pass, and in Our Town” in Proceedings of the Kansas Editorial Associa- 
tion, Fifteenth Annual Session Held in Topeka, Kansas, Monday and Tues- 
day, January 21-22, 1907 (Winfield Tribune Printing Company, n. d.), pp. 
46-48. 

“Emporia and New York,” American Magazine, v. 63 (January, 1907), pp. 
258-264. [Reprinted by the Emporia Gazette in pamphlet form in 1908.] 

“Roosevelt: a Force for Righteousness,” McClure’s Magazine, v. 28 (February, 
1907), pp. 386-394. 

“Monuments and Things” in Echoes of Pawnee Rock, compiled by Margaret 
Perkins (Wichita, The Goldsmith-Wollard Publishing Company, 1908), p. 8. 

“Lincoln and Our Democracy,” Collier’s, v. 40, February 15, 1908, pp. 10, 11. 

“A National Responsibility,” address before the City Club of Chicago, March 
10, 1908, City Club Bulletin, Chicago, v. 2, March 1, 1908-June 30, 1909. 

“Taft, a Hewer of Wood,” American Magazine, v. 66 (May, 1908), pp. 19-32. 

“A Brief for the Defendant; Being a View of the Chicago Republican Conven- 
tion Through Friendly Eyes,” Collier’s, v. 41, July 4, 1908, pp. 9, 10. 

“Twelve Years of Mr. Bryan: 1896-1908,” ibid., v. 42, October 17, 1908, pp. 
12, 13. 

A Certain Rich Man (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1909). 434p. 

“Certain Voices in the Wilderness,’ Kansas Magazine, Wichita, v. 1 (January, 
1909), pp. 1-5. 

“The Old Order Changeth,” American Magazine, v. 67 (January, 1909), pp. 219- 
225, (February, 1909) pp. 406-414, (March, 1909) pp. 506-513, (April, 1909) 
pp. 603-610; v. 68 (May, 1909), pp. 63-70, (August, 1909) pp. 376-383; v. 
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69 (February, 1910), pp. 449-505. 
1910.) 
“The Kansas Fight,” La Follette’s Weekly Magazine, Madison, Wis., v. 1, 
January 16, 1909, pp. 5, 13, 14. 
“Rhyme to a Dream Maker” (Poem), Club Member, Topeka, v. 7, March, 
1909, p. 6. 
“Victor Murdock of Kansas,” La Follette’s Weekly Magazine, v. 1, March 20, 
1909, p. 7. 
“How We Buried Him,” Kansas University Graduate Magazine, Lawrence, v. 
7 (April, 1909), pp. 260, 261. 
“The Address of William Allen White” in Proceedings Eighteenth Annual 
Session of the Kansas Editorial Association Held at Wichita, Kansas, Mon- 
day and Tuesday, March Seventh and Eighth, Nineteen Hundred Ten 
(Anthony, Anthony Republican Print, n. d.), pp. 42, 43. 
The Old Order Changeth; a View of American Democracy (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1910). 266p. 
“A Poet of the People” in Uncle Walt [Walt Mason] the Peet Philosopher 
(Chicago, G. M. Adams, 1910), pp. 13, 14. 
“Poems” in Some Emporia Verse, compiled, done into type, printed and 
bound under the supervision of J. H. Powers (n. p., 1910). 
A Theory of Spiritual Progress; an Address Delivered Before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Columbia University in the City of New York (Emporia, 
The Gazette Press, 1910). 53p. [An excerpt from this speech was printed 
in the Columbia University Quarterly, New York, v. 12 (September, 1910), 
pp. 408-420.] 
“The Insurgence of Insurgency,” American Magazine, v. 71 (December, 1910), 
pp. 170-174. 
“The Progressive Hen and the Insurgent Ducklings,” ibid., v. 71 (January, 
1911), pp. 394-399. 
“The Old Problem of the Dog and the Engine,” ibid., v. 71 (February, 1911), 
pp. 517-520. 
’ “When the World Busts Through,” zbid., v. 71 (April, 1911), pp. 746, 747. 
) “The Old Songs’ (Poem), Pointers, Kansas City, Mo., v. 17 (April, 1911), 
p. 50. 
5 “Storming the Citadel,” American Magazine, v. 72 (September, 1911), pp. 
570-575. 
“A Democratic View of Education,” Craftsman, New York, v. 21 (November, 
1911), pp. 119-130. 
“Three Years of Progress; the Ground Covered During Three Years of Politi- 
. cal Skirmishing,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 184, February 24, 1912, pp. 
3-5, 38-40. 
». “Free Kansas: Where the People Rule the People,” Outlook, v. 100 (February 
24, 1912), pp. 407-414. 
“Bill’s School and Mine,” Kansas School Magazine, Emporia, v. 1 (January, 
ry 1912), pp. 3-5. [Reprinted in Journal of Education, Boston, v. 75 (March 
7, 1912), pp. 257, 258.] 





{Reprinted in The Old Order Changeth, 


)- “A Eulogy of the Santa Fe and Santa Fe Men,” Santa Fe Employes’ Magazine, 
)) Chicago, v. 6, May, 1912, p. 45. 
v. “Should Old Acquaintance Be Forgot?” American Magazine, v. 74 (May, 1912), 


pp. 13-18. 
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“William Allen White on the Santa Fe Railway,” Santa Fe Magazine, v. 7, 
August, 1913, pp. 61, 62. [Reprinted from the Emporia Gazette.] 

“As a Town Thinketh,” Kansas School Magazine, v. 2 (September, 1913), 
p. 255. 

“How Kansas Boarded the Water Wagon,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 187, 
July 11, 1914, pp. 3-5, 44, 45. 

“The Strange Boy,” ibid., v. 187, August 1, 1914, pp. 6, 7. 

“A Prosperous Gentleman,” tbid., v. 187, October 18, 1914, pp. 6-8, 52-54. 

“Mr. White Comes Back,” ibid., v. 187, November 14, 1914, pp. 25-27. 

“The Ebb Tide: Can the Progressives Come Back?” ibid., v. 187, December 19, 
1914, pp. 3, 4, 37. 

“Plowing the Soul in Kansas,” Collier’s, v. 54, February 13, 1915, p. 15. 

“A Social Quadrangle,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 187, March 6, 1915, pp. 3-5, 
60-62, 64-66. [Reprinted in God’s Puppets, 1916.] 

“The Gods Arrive,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 187, April 24, 1915, pp. 5-7, 
33-35, 38. [Reprinted in God’s Puppets, 1916.] 

“The Man Who Made the ‘Star’,” Collier’s, v. 55, June 26, 1915, pp. 12, 13, 24, 25. 

“The Republican Party,” Metropolitan, New York, v. 42, July, 1915, pp. 14, 
15, 63, 64. 

“The Kansas Spirit Speaks” (Poem), Teaching, Emporia, v. 2, November 1, 
1915, pp. 10-13. [Partially reprinted in Literary Digest, New York, vy. 52, 
January 29, 1916, p. 240.) 

“A Poet Come Out of Tailholt,” Collier’s, v. 56, December 25, 1915, pp. 3, 4, 
25-28. 

God’s Puppets (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1916). 309p. 

“My Parents” in History of Butler County, Kansas, by Vol. P. Mooney (Law- 
rence, Standard Publishing Company, 1916), pp. 326-329. [Reprinted in 
Butler County's Eighty Years, 1855-1935, by Jessie Perry Stratford (El Dorado, 
Butler County News, 1934), pp. 375-377.] 

“The Quilting Bee Crowd” in History of Butler County, Kansas, by Vol. P. 
Mooney (Lawrence, Standard Publishing Company, 1916), pp. 329-331. 
“The Glory of the States: Kansas,” American Magazine, v. 81 (January, 1916), 

pp. 41, 65. 

“Government of the People, by the People, for the People,” Independent, 
New York, v. 85 (February 7, 1916), pp. 187-190. 

“The One a Pharisee,” Collier's, v. 56, March 4, 1916, pp. 9-11, 36, 32-34; 
March 11, 1916, pp. 18-21, 25; v. 57, March 18, 1916, pp. 19, 20, 39-43. [Re- 
printed in God’s Puppets, 1916.] 

“The Country Newspaper,” Harper's Magazine, New York, v. 132 (May, 
1916), pp. 887-891. 

“Who Killed Cock Robin?” Collier's, v. 58, December 16, 1916, pp. 5, 6, 26, 27. 

“The Sturdy Oak,” ibid., v. 60, November 12, 1917, pp. 18, 19, 28, 30. 

“The Odds Against the U-Boat,” ibid., v. 60, December 8, 1917, pp. 5-7. 

In the Heart of a Fool (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1918). 615p. 

The Martial Adventures of Henry and Me . . . With Illustrations by 
Tony Sarg (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1918). 338p. 

Wilson Winning the War (n. p., 1918). 4p. 

“The Y. M. C. A. Huts ‘Safety Valves’ for Our Boys in France,” Touchstone, 
New York, v. 2 (January, 1918), pp. 344-350. 
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“What Happened to Walt Mason,” American Magazine, v. 86 (September, 
1918), p. 19. 

“What the War Did for Brewer,” Yale Review, New Haven, n. s., v. 8 (Jan- 
uary, 1919), pp. 243-251. 

“In Germany With William Allen White,” Literary Digest, v. 61, April 26, 
1919, pp. 64, 66. [Excerpts.] 

“William Allen White to F. H.,” New Republic, New York, v. 19 (May 17, 
1919), p. 88. 

“America and the Peace,” London Graphic, June, 1919. 

“The Doughboy on Top of the World,” Red Cross Magazine, Washington, v. 
14 (June, 1919), pp. 45-51. 

“Through American Eyes,” New Europe, London, v. 11 (June 19, 1919), pp. 
223-227. 

“The English Tongue; An American Novelist’s Plea That It May Unite Us 
More in Knowledge,” Book Monthly, London, v. 14 (July, 1919), pp. 
547-549. 

“The Highbrow Doughboy,” Red Cross Magazine, v. 14, August, 1919, pp. 
19-24, 63-74. 

“The Peace and President Wilson,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 192, August 16, 
1919, pp. 15, 57, 58. 

“England in Transition,” Collier’s, v. 64, September 27, 1919, pp. 9, 10, 40. 

“Tale That Is Told,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 192, October 4, 1919, pp. 19, 
158, 161, 162, 165. 

“First Shot in a New Battle; or, Perhaps, the First Step Toward a New Peace,” 
Collier’s, v. 64, November 22, 1919, pp. 5, 6, 14, 22. 

“What Happened to Prinkipo,’ Metropolitan, v. 51, December, 1919, pp. 29, 
30, 67-70. 

“What 1920 Holds for Us All,” Collier’s, v. 65, January 3, 1920, p. 7. 

“Ever Been in Emporia?” New Republic, v. 22 (May 12, 1920), pp. 348, 349. 

“The Leaven of the Pharisees,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 192, May 29, 1920, 
pp. 20, 21, 77. 

“Litmus Papers of the Acid Test,” Survey, New York, v. 44 (June 5, 1920), 
pp. 343-346. 

“We Who Are About to Die,” New Republic, v. 26 (March 9, 1921), pp. 36-38. 

“Why I Am a Progressive,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 193, April 23, 1921, pp. 
3, 4, 52, 54. 

“And the West Is West,” ibid., v. 193, June 18, 1921, pp. 10, 11, 42, 44, 46, 48, 52. 

“The Other Side of Main Street,” Collier's, v. 68, July 30, 1921, pp. 7, 8, 18, 19. 

“Teaching Perkins to Play,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 194, August 6, 1921, 
pp. 12, 13, 69-74. 

“An Antidote to Main Street,” Literary Digest, v. 70, August 13, 1921, p. 24 

“Will They Fool Us Twice?” Collier’s, v. 68, October 15, 1921, pp. 5, 6, 24, 25. 

“Farmer John and the Sirens,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 194, November 12, 
1921, pp. 10, 11, 53, 54. 

“The Unknown Soldier,” Collier’s, v. 68, November 12, 1921, p. 13. 

[Editorials,] Judge, New York, vols. 81, 82, November 26, 1921-August 12, 
1922. 

“Tinting the Cold Gray Dawn,” Collier’s, v. 68, December 17, 1921, pp. 5, 6, 16. 

“Those Heartbreaks in Washington,” ibid., v. 68, December 31, 1921, pp. 7, 8, 

19. 
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“Will America’s Dream Come True?” ibid., v. 69, February 18, 1922, pp. 9, 10, 
20, 29. 

“The Best Minds Incorporated,” ibid., v. 69, March 4, 1922, pp. 5, 6, 19, 27, 28. 

“Splitting Fiction Three Ways,” New Republic, v. 30, April 12, 1922, Supple- 
ment, pp. 22, 24, 26. [Reprinted in The Novel of Tomorrow and the Scope 
of Fiction, by Twelve American Novelists (Indianapolis, Ind., Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1922).] 

“These United States: Kansas, a Puritan Survival,” Nation, New York, v. 114 
(April 19, 1922), pp. 460-462. [Reprinted in These United States: a 
Symposium, edited by Ernest Gruening (New York, Boni & Liveright, 
1923).] 

“Industrial Justice—Not Peace,” Nation’s Business, Washington, v. 10, May, 
1922, pp. 14-16. 

“What’s the Matter With America,” Collier’s, v. 70, July 1, 1922, pp. 3, 4, 18. 

“The Helpful Career of Abijah P. Jenks,” Judge, v. 82, July 15, 1922, pp. 3-5. 

“As I See It,” New York Tribune, weekly Sunday feature beginning with the 
issue for July 16, 1922. 

“William Allen White States His Own Case,” Outlook, v. 131 (August 2, 
1922), p. 560. 

“A Document on ‘Liberty’,” Iaterary Digest, v. 74, August 19, 1922, p. 32. 

“A Dry West Warns the Thirsty East,” Collier’s, v. 70, September 2, 1922, pp. 3, 
4, 18, 19. 

“W. A. White on the Kansas Court,” Nation, v. 115 (December 27, 1922), 
p. 718. 

“The Solid West—Free and Proud of It,” Collier’s, v. 70, December 30, 1922, 
pp. 5, 24. 

“Blood of the Conquerors,” ibid., v. 71, March 10, 1923, pp. 5, 6, 30; March 
17, 1923, pp. 11, 12, 27. 

“Why All This Rumpus?” ibid., v. 72, August 25, 1923, pp. 5, 24. 

“The Educational Service of the Library,” School and Society, New York, v. 
18 (November 10, 1923), pp. 554, 555. [Reprinted in Kansas Teacher, 
Topeka, v. 18, January, 1924, p. 9.] 

“The Supremacy of Beefsteak,”’ Nation, v. 117 (December 26, 1923), p. 731. 

The Editor and His People ; Editorials by William Allen White, Selected From 
the Emporia Gazette by Helen Ogden Mahin; Introduction and Footnotes 
by Mr. White (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1924). 380p. 

Politics: the Citizens Business (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1924). 
330p. 

Woodrow Wilson, the Man, His Times and His Task (Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924). 527p. 

“The American Peace Award,” Our World, New York, v. 4, January, 1924, p. 
10. 

“Patience and Publicity,” World Tomorrow, v. 7, March, 1924, p. 87. 

“Mary A. White,” Recorder, New York, v. 2, July, 1924, pp. 2-5. 

“The Abuse of the Direct Primary,” Independent, v. 113, July 5, 1924, p. 18. 

“William Allen White Sizes ’em Up,” Collier's, v. 74, August 9, 1924, pp. 7, 8, 
27. [Reprinted in Politics, The Citizens Business, 1924.] 

“Simplifying the Business of Politics,’ Woman’s Home Companion, Spring- 
field, Ohio, v. 51, November, 1924, pp. 21, 22, 140. 
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“Woodrow Wilson,” Liberty, New York, v. 1, November 15, 1924, pp. 19-23; 
November 22, 1924, pp. 22-26. 

Calvin Coolidge, the Man Who Is President (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1925). 252p. 

Conflicts in American Public Opinion, by William Allen White and Walter E. 
Myer (Chicago, American Library Association, 1925). 28p. (Reading With a 
Purpose Series.) 

“An Appreciation” in In the Mountains; Reproductions of Lithographs and 
Wood Cuts of the Colorado Rockies, by Sven Birger Sandzen (McPherson, 
Carl J. Smalley, 1925). 

“Introduction” to Fodder, by Jennie Small Owen (El Dorado, Times Publish- 
ing Company, 1925). 

Some Cycles of Cathay (Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 
1925). 96p. (Half-title: The Weil Lectures on American Citizenship.) 

“Annihilate the Klan,” Nation, v. 120 (January 7, 1925), p. 7. 

“Calvin Coolidge,” Collier’s, v. 75, March 7, 1925, pp. 5, 6, 38-40; March 21, 
1925, pp. 13, 14, 46, 47; April 4, 1925, pp. 9, 10, 47, 48; April 18, 1925, pp. 
9, 10, 44-46. [Reprinted in Calvin Coolidge, the Man Who Is President, 
1925.] 

“Are Human Movements Independent of Wars?” Journal of Social Forces, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., v. 3 (May, 1925), pp. 593-595. [Reprinted in Some 
Cycles of Cathay, 1925.) 

“Mary White,” McClure’s Magazine, n. s., v. 1 (August, 1925), pp. 622-625. 
This article written the day after Mary White’s funeral and printed in the 
Emporia Gazette on May 17, 1921, has been reprinted many times in books, 
periodicals and newspapers. 

“The Larger Cycle of American Development,” Social Forces, v. 4 (September, 
1925), pp. 1-5. [Reprinted in Some Cycles of Cathay, 1925.] 

“The Lone Lion of Idaho,” Collier’s, v. 76, September 12, 1925, pp. 6, 40. 

“The Man Who Rules the Senate,” ibid., v. 76, October 3, 1925, pp. 10, 36, 37. 

“William Allen White on the Movies,” Kessinger’s Mid-West Review, Aurora, 
Ill., v. 5, October, 1925, p. 16. 

“The Man the President Must Rely On,” Literary Digest, v. 87, October 24, 
1925, pp. 38-42. 

“William Allen White on Ma and Pa,” Kessinger’s Mid-West Review, v. 5, 
November, 1925, pp, 20, 21. 

“An Earlier Cycle of American Development,” Social Forces, v. 4 (December, 
1925), pp. 281-285. [Reprinted in Some Cycles of Cathay, 1925.] 

“The Mind of Coolidge,” Collier's, v. 76, December 26, 1925, p. 6. 

Boys—Then and Now (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1926). 68p. 

“Are the Movies a Mess or a Menace?” Collier’s, v. 77, January 16, 1926, pp. 5, 
6, 45. 

“The Santa Fe,” Santa Fe Magazine, v. 20, February, 1926, p. 21. 

“Where Are the Pre-War Radicals?” Survey, v. 55 (February 1, 1926), p. 556. 

“Boys—Then and Now,” American Magazine, v. 101, March, 1926, pp. 7-9, 
112, 115, 116. {Reprinted in Boys—Then and Now, 1926.] 

“The Passing of the Free Editor,’ American Mercury, New York, v. 8, May, 
1926, pp. 110-112. 
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“The Last of the Magic Isles,” Survey, v. 56 (May 1, 1926), pp. 176-179, 
212, 214, 216. 

“The End of an Epoch,” Scribner's Magazine, v. 79 (June, 1926), pp. 561-570. 

“The Men Who Make a Country,” American Legion Monthly, New York, v. 1, 
July, 1926, p. 8. 

“What’s the Matter With American Cooking,” Pictorial Review, New York, 
v. 27, July, 1926, pp. 4, 51, 52, 54. 

“As Kansas Sees Prohibition,” Collier's, v. 78, July 3, 1926, p. 23. 

“Al Smith, City Feller,” ibid., v. 78, August 21, 1926, pp. 8, 9, 42, 43. 

“The Confessions of a Politician,’ New Republic, v. 49 (November 24, 1926), 
pp. 9-11. Anonymous contribution by Mr. White. 

“The Santa Fe Magazine,” Santa Fe Magazine, v. 21, December, 1926, p. 39. 

“Want to Be a Journalist?” American Boy, Detroit, v. 28, December, 1926, pp. 
13, 28, 30. 

“This Business of Writing,” Saturday Review of Literature, New York, v. 3 
(December 4, 1926), pp. 355, 356. (Review of The Plutocrat and Looking 
Forward, by Booth Tarkington.) 

“Cheer Up, America,” Harper’s Magazine, v. 154 (March, 1927), pp. 405-411. 

“The Librarian, a Community Engineer,’ Libraries, Chicago, v. 32 (April, 
1927), pp. 183, 184. 

“They Can’t Beat My Big Boy,” Collier’s, v. 79, June 18, 1927, pp. 8, 9, 45-47. 

“Memoirs of a Three-Fingered Pianist,” Woman’s Home Companion, v. 54, 
September, 1927, pp. 12, 13, 80, 84; October, 1927, pp. 8, 9, 84. 

“To Make a Life—Not Just a Living,” Kansas University Graduate Magazine, 
v. 26, November, 1927, pp. 5-7. 

“Edward Curtis Franklin—a Scholar and a Gentleman,” Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, Easton, Pa., v. 19 (November, 1927), p. 1297. [Reprinted 
in Kansas University Graduate Magazine, v. 26, January, 1928, pp. 14, 15.] 

“Observations on Youth,” Rotarian, Chicago, v. 31, December, 1927, p. 17. 

“William Allen White on Prohibition,” as related to Augusta Hinshaw, New 
York Herald Tribune Magazine, December 11, 1927, p. 8. 

“Introduction” to Just Among Friends, by George Matthew Adams (New 
York, W. Morrow & Company, 1928). 

Masks in a Pageant (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1928). 507p. This 
volume contains many of the political sketches that Mr. White had written 
since 1900. 

“Rights of a Columnist,” Nation, v. 126 (May 30, 1928), p. 607. 

“The Education of Herbert Hoover,” Collier’s, v. 81, June 9, 1928, pp. 8, 9, 
42, 44. 

“The Anti-Saloon League,” Saturday Review of Literature, v. 4 (June 16, 
1928), pp. 961, 962. (Review of High Pressure Politics: the Story of the 
Anti-Saloon League, by Peter Odegard.) 

“Battle Hum of the Republic,” Collier’s, v. 82, August 18, 1928, pp. 8, 9, 32, 
34. 

“The Passing of Reuben,” World Review, Chicago, v. 7 (September 24, 1928), 
pp. 21, 28. [Reprinted in Masks in a Pageant, 1928.] 

“Greatheart,” World Review, v. 7 (October 22, 1928), pp. 85, 86. [Reprinted in 
Masks in a Pageant, 1928.] 

“Introduction” to History of Emporia and Lyon County, by Laura M. French 
(Emporia, Emporia Gazette Print, 1929). 
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“Climbing Is Hard,” Public Affairs Magazine, Topeka, v. 11, January, 1929, 
p. 26. 

“Decline of the Kansas Day Club,” Jayhawk, Topeka, v. 2, February, 1929, 
p. 37. 

“Governor Smith and Myself,’ Commonweal, New York, v. 9 (February 6, 
1929), p. 402. (Communications . . . Reply to Review of Masks in a 
Pageant.) 

“Protecting the Sucker,” Public Affairs Magazine, v. 11, March, 1929, p. 42. 

“Journalism—Its Good and Its Gray Side,” World Review, v. 8 (March 18, 
1929), p. 104. 

“Mr. White Interviews Himself,” Proceedings, American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, April, 1929, pp. 79-91. 

“We Have Ceased to Mark Time,” Public Affairs Magazine, v. 11, May, 1929, 
p. 23. 

“The Farmer and His Plight,” Survey, v. 62 (June 1, 1929), pp. 281-283. 

“The Country Editor Speaks,” Nation, v. 128 (June 12, 1929), p. 714. (Review 
of Hello Towns, by Sherwood Anderson.) 

“The Story of Channin Brothers,” Public Affairs Magazine, v. 11, July, 1929, 
p. 20. 

“The Farmer’s Plight,” ibid., v. 11, August, 1929, p. 24. 

“This Is the Age of Romance,” Capper’s, Topeka, v. 12, September, 1929, p. 21 

“The Needed Brake Is Conservatism,” ibid., v. 12, November, 1929, p. 42. 

“Tariff Shoe on the Other Foot,” ibid., v. 12, December, 1929, pp. 35, 36. 

“Divine Discontent” in Kansas Facts (Topeka, Chas. P. Becbe, 1930), v. 2, 
pp. 126-128. 

“We ‘Backward’ Westerners,” Capper’s, v. 12, January, 1930, p. 21. 

“We're Bound for the World Court,” ibid., v. 12, February, 1930, p. 22. 

“The Migratory Executive,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 202, March 15, 1930, pp. 
10, 11, 142. 

“Haitian Experience,” Proceedings, American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
April, 1930, pp. 103-108. 

“William Allen White Talks to His Neighbors,” Golden Book, New York, v. 11 
(April, 1930), pp. 94-96. 

“Some Observations of William Allen White,” ibid., v. 11 (May, 1930), p. 68 

“Our Sky Line,” Capper’s, v. 12, May, 1930, p. 40. 

“The D. A. R. and the Soviet,” tbid., v. 12, June, 1930, p. 12. 

“Edna Ferber,” World’s Work,.v. 59, June, 1930, pp. 36-38, 90. 

“Parker’s Defeat—a Western View,” Capper’s, v. 12, July, 1930, p. 22. 

“Lickety Brindle,” New Republic, v. 79 (July 25, 1934), p. 299. (Review of 
Whatever Goes Up, by George Tyler and J. C. Thomas.) 

“The New Treaty,” Capper’s, v. 12, September, 1930, p. 10. 

“New York’s Tammany Crowd,” ibid., v. 13, October, 1930, p. 21. 

“A Page of National History,” Saturday Review of Literature, v. 7 (October 
25, 1930), pp. 261-263. (Review of William Howard Taft, by Herbert S. 
Duffy, The Changing Years, by Norman Hapgood, and Taft and Roosevelt: 
The Intimate Letters of Archie Butt, Military Aide.) 

“A Reader in the Eighties and Nineties,” Bookmon, New York, v. 72 (Novem- 
ber, 1930), pp. 229-234. 

“Will the South Go Wet?” Capper’s, v. 13, November, 1930, p. 23. 
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“Alas Poor Harding,” ibid., v. 13, December, 1930, p. 31. 

“The Average American; a Study,” New York Times Magazine, January 4, 
1931, pp. 1, 2, 18. 

“The Republic Totters,” Capper’s, v. 13, February, 1931, p. 35. 

“Found—a New Verb,” ibid., v. 13, March, 1931, p. 8. 

“The Futility of Reports,” Review of Reviews, New York, v. 83, March, 1931, 
p. 46. 

“The Crooked Lawyer,” Capper’s, v. 13, April, 1931, p. 29. 

“Playing With Fire,” ibid., v. 13, May, 1931, p. 21. 

“The Last of the Bourbons,” tbid., v. 13, June, 1931, p. 29. 

“Bloodless Bloodshed,” ibid., v. 13, July, 1931, p. 23. 

“Why All Men Are Mortal,” tbid., v. 18, August, 1931, p. 27. 

“Passing of the Soldier,” tbid., v. 14, October, 1931, p. 31. 

“Peace and Civilization,” League of Nations News, New York, v. 8, October, 
1931, p. 2. 

“Here Was a Man,” Saturday Review of Literature, v. 8 (November 7, 1931), 
pp. 257-260. (Review of Theodore Roosevelt, by Henry F. Pringle.) 

“Tf I Were Dictator,” Nation, v. 1833 (December 2, 1931), pp. 596-598. 

“Hot From the Griddle,” Saturday Review of Literature, v. 9 (September 3, 
1932), pp. 73, 74. (Review of Beveridge and the Progressive Era, by Claude 
G. Bowers.) 

“A Man of Courage,” Saturday Review of Literature, v. 9 (October 22, 1932), 
pp. 185, 186. (Review of Grover Cleveland; a Study in Courage, by Allan 
Nevins.) 

“A Woman of Genius,” Saturday Review of Literature, v. 9 (November 12, 
1932), pp. 235, 236. (Review of Earth Horizons, by Mary Austin.) 

“The Farmer Takes His Holiday,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 205, November 
26, 1932, pp. 6, 7, 64, 66, 68-70. 

“What If Frank Harris—?” Kansas Magazine, Manhattan, 1933, pp. 18-20. 

“Liberalism for Republicans,” Review of Reviews, v. 87, January, 1933, p. 27. 

“Herbert Hoover; the Last of the Old Presidents or the First of the New?” 
Saturday Evening Post, v. 205, March 4, 1933, pp. 6, 7, 53, 56. 

“Some Personal Glimpses of Early Kansas Editors,” Kansas Editor, Lawrence, 
v. 18, March, 1933, pp. 1-4. 

“When Clubwomen Are News,” Clubwoman, Washington, D. C., v. 13, May, 
1933, p. 7. 

“Just Wondering,” Kansas Magazine, 1934, pp. 86-88. 

“Can Roosevelt Rule Congress?” New York Herald Tribune Magazine, Jan- 
uary 7, 1934, pp. 3, 9. 

“Turning Knowledge Into Votes,” National Municipal Review, New York, v. 
23, February, 1934, pp. 85, 86. 

“Beefsteak As I Prepare It,” Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa, 
v. 12, April, 1934, p. 97. 

“God Only Knows,” Homiletic Review, New York, v. 107 (April, 1934), pp. 
303-305. 

“On Our Way—But Where Are We Going?” Saturday Review of Literature, 
v. 10 (April 14, 1934), pp. 625, 682. (Review of On Our Way, by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt.) 

“Good Newspapers and Bad,” Atlantic Monthly, v. 153 (May, 1934), pp. 
581-586. 
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Fifty Years Before and After, an address given at the 62nd annual commence- 
ment of the University of Kansas, June 11, 1934 (Lawrence, Department of 
Journalism Press in the University of Kansas, 1934). 15p. [Also printed 
by the Emporia Gazette, 1934, and in the Kansas University Graduate 
Magazine, v. 32, June, 1934, pp. 13-16.] 

American Youth and the American Spirit, speech delivered over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, July 27, 1934 (New York, The Crusaders, Inc., 1934.) 
5p. 

“From Harrison II to Roosevelt II,” Saturday Review of Literature, v. 11 
(September 22, 1934), pp. 121, 126. (Review of Forty-two Years in the 
White House, by Irwin H. Hoover.) 

Speech Before Roosevelt Memorial Association, October 28, 1934 (Emporia 
Gazette, 1934). Qp. 

“Introduction” to William Rockhill Nelson and the Kansas City Star, by Icie 
F. Johnson (Kansas City, Mo., Burton Publishing Company, 1935). 

“Captain Henry King—the First Kansas Story Teller,” Kansas Magazine, 
1935, pp. 25-28. 

“The Conflict Between the Important and the Interesting in Newspapers,” 
Proceedings, American Society of Newspaper Editors, April, 1935, pp. 
131-135. 

“Foreword” to People of Kansas; a Demographic and Sociological Study, 
by Carroll D. Clark and Roy L. Roberts (Topeka, 1936). 

“Introduction” to Deeds Not Deficits; the Story of Alfred M. Landon, by 
Richard B. Fowler (Kansas City, Mo., Punton Printing Company, 1936). 

What It’s All About; Being a Reporter's Story of the Early Campaign of 
1986 (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1936). 146p. 

“In Kansas, the Landon Home State,” Review of Reviews, v. 93, April, 1936, 
p. 55. 

“I Cover the Pacific Water Front,’ Proceedings, American Society of News- 
paper Editors, April, 1936, pp. 39-44. 

“Some of the Problems of Christian Education,” United Presbyterian, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., v. 94, April 30, 1936, pp. 11, 12. 

“Landon: I Knew Him When,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 209, July 18, 1936, 
pp. 5-7, 68, 70, 72, 73. [Reprinted in What Jt’s All About, 1936.] 

“40 Years: New Men, Old Issues,” New York Times Magazine, August 9, 
1936, pp. 1, 2, 15. [Reprinted in What It’s All About, 1936.] 

“Books of the Fall,” Saturday Review of Literature, v. 14, October 10, 1936, 
pp. 16, 26. 

Forty Years on Main Street, compiled by Russell H. Fitzgibbon from the 
columns of the Emporia Gazette (New York, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1937). 


“Kansas and Prohibition,” Kansas Magazine, 1937, pp. 50-52. 

“How to Stay Out of the War,” Forum and Century, New York, v. 97 (Feb- 
ruary, 1937), p. 91. 

“Supreme Court or Rule by Impulses,” New York Times Magazine, April 25, 
1937, pp. 3, 23, 25. [Reprinted in Reference Shelf, v. 11, 1937, pp. 313-315.] 

Remarks at National Association of Harvard Clubs, Chicago, May 21, 1937 
(Emporia Gazette, 1937). 14p. 

“Duty in a Democracy,” commencement address at Northwestern University, 
June 12, 1937, Christian Student, Chicago, v. 38. August, 1937, pp. 3-6, 12; 
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as “The Eternal Bounce in Man,” Vital Speeches of the Day, v. 3 (July 15, 
1937), pp. 606-608; as “A Talk With Youth,” Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, 
N. Y., v. 31, September, 1937, pp. 1-5. 

“Progressive Leader,” Saturday Review of Literature, v. 16, July 10, 1937, 
pp. 5, 6. (Review of Integrity: the Life of George W. Norris, by Richard 
L. Neuberger and Stephen B. Kahn.) 

“The Challenge to the Middle Class,” Atlantic Monthly, v. 160 (August, 1937), 
pp. 196-201. 

“Imperial City,” Literary Digest, v. 124, October 16, 1937, pp. 13, 14. 

“What Democracy Means to Me,” Scholastic, Pittsburgh, Pa., v. 31, October 23, 
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A Hoosier in Kansas 


The Diary of Hiram H. Young, 1886-1895 
Pioneer of Cloud County 


PART Four, 1893 


Edited by PowELL Moore 
ANUARY, 1893 
1 Sunday. Fine day Prof Sawdy & wife visited us to day 
Also Grand Pap Groves. John went to town George went to Rice 
for our mail. Received a letter from Senator Bowling. All signed 
up in good shape. Charleys baby better 

2 Monday. Wash day. Charley went to Clyde with Prof Sawdy. 
George went to Aurora after dinner. 

3 Tuesday. Went to town early in the morning. Had Dinner 
with Stoner. Raised a row at the Court House with the officials for 
recom[m]ending 8. C. Wheeler for the Same office they recom- 
[m]Jended me for Home 7PM _ Roads bad. Thawed. 

[The following entries for January 4, 5 and 6 were written by 
members of Young’s family during his trip to Topeka. ] 

4 [Wednesday.] Proff Sawdy and Bill Brower called to night and 
played Cards till 9 P.M. The boys belled Link & Letha [Goble] 
The wedding Ceremony is now completed after sat. night “Supper.” 

5 [Thursday.] Husked Corn1da[y], Sold 19 bu. & 30 lbs. 28¢ 
Per bu. 

6 Friday Pretty D---m cold this morning but we husked Corn 
just the same Sold 25 bu. 26¢ per bu $6.50 That is all for this 
time. 

[ Young’s entries are resumed here. ] 

3[4] Wednesday. Went to town after noon. Went to Topeka in 
the evening [C. C.] Stoner [probate judge] went with me. Arrived 
in Topeka 4 A. M. Thursday. 

4[5] Thursday. Stoner Had a talk with Gov. Lewelling and as- 
sured him if the appointment came to cloud co. I would be appointed 
to the State board of charities 

[7 Saturday.] Was in Topeka Thursday Friday and Saturday 
tilnoon. Came upon U.P. Arrived in Concordia 6 P.M. Satur- 
day evening Staid all nigh[t] with Dr McCasey 

8 Sunday. Came home with Dr McCasey. Home at noon. Gave 
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Dr a load of straw. George & John went to town with Dr McCasey. 

9 Monday. Cloudy & cool High wind north. Brought Jake 
Matthews seed Hog home. He isnt worth a continental dam. Prof 
Sawdy Called twice to day. 

10 Tuesday. Cloudy & cold Hig[h] wind N. 

11 Wednesday. Clear & cold high wind north. Went to town 
and to mill. Grand pap Groves came home with me home at dark. 
Paid cloud co Bank $28.00 for western School supply house 

12 Thursday went to Rice for our Mail. High wind north, 
fearful cold and Disagreeable Jack Matthews took his seed hog 
home yesterday Truman Pierce called 9 P M and took Mother 
to Sawdys. Mrs Sawdy being sick. 

13 [Friday.] Cloudy & cold. Went to Sawdys then home. 
To Gobles then home Then to Sawdys. Then to Aurora for the 
Dr Home 3 P.M. Bought Pint Whiskey at Aurora 50c. Young 
Tiff Called with School Order No 19 calling for $35.00 

14 Saturday. Clear & cold. Fearful High wind north. Went to 
town with J O McIntosh, Charley & old Man Groves. Attended co 
Alliance. Was elected President. Staid all night with Kentuck[v] 
Smith Had Possum and Whiskey for Supper. 

15 Sunday. Clear &cold Charley brought the boystotown I 
came home with Charley Home 7 P. M. 

16 Monday. Clear & warm. Went to Rice after noon with 
Truman Pierce. Our water works failed. Charley took Mother to 
Sawdys in the morning & brought her home in evening. Mrs Sawdy 
better. Sold Bill Pierce 2 Bushels Alfalfa seed $6 per bushel= 
$12.00 paid Cash. Turned Boar with Sows this morning 

17 Tuesday Pretty good day. A. D. Goble Called to day and 
returned my chain & pinch bar Sold A. D. Goble 1 Bushel alfalfa 
Seed $6.00 Paid Goble 2.00 for helping thresh. Wash day. Tru- 
man Pierce Called this morning Paid him school order No. 20. 
Cash $2.00 

18 Wednesday. Pretty good day Charley & I went to town. 
Had Mell & Fan. Shod in front $1.00 Buggy repaired 60¢. cigars 
25¢ Dinner 25¢ Pipe & well tools $2.50 Glass and putty 25¢= 
$4.85 Home after dark. Charley, Lottie*® & Mabel went to the 
Center in the evening to spelling School Home 10:30 P. M 

19 Thursday Pretty good day. Went to Rice after dinner with 
Truman Pierce. Mr Sawdy called in the morning on his way to 
town & Stop[p]ed on his way back 


45. Lottie was the wife of Charles Young 
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20 Friday Good day. Went to town with J.O. McIntosh Had 
dinner with Dr John McCasey. John & George came home with 
McIntosh Bough[t] Mabel a pair Shoes Paid $2.00 Heard from 
Hender[son] and J. C. Potts Paid P. M. Gates [recorder of 
Knights of Columbia] cash $1.50 for No 1 for Jan. 1893. 

21 Saturday. Mother, Freddie Charley & Lottie went to town. 
Dug up 45 feet pipe and covered it. Poor job. George went to Rice 
in evening. Grand pap Groves called Twice to day. Attended al- 
liance meeting at the center. Home 11:30 P M 

22 Sunday Good day. Dr McCasey and family visited us to 
day. George & John went to town. Mother Freddie & My self 
went to Sawdys in the evening. Mrs Sawdy much improved. 

23 Monday. Good day. Charley and I went to town Bought 
coal 800 lbs. 3.00 Dinner 25 cigars 10¢—3.35 Home after 
dark. Charley came down on Santa Fe. Paid Judge Stoner $5.00 
expense Money to Topeka and return. 

24 Tuesday. Fine day. Went to Rice after Dinner. Grand Pap 
Groves called. Loaned Jack Matthews spring seat. He returned it 
in the evening Charley went [to] town this morning from Soon- 
over 

25 Wednesday. Cloudy & cool. Disagreeable Bad day. Wind 
north & north east. Charley Came home. Grand Pap Groves 
brought our mail. Sawdy called Morning & evening. Jim Shafer 
Called to day. 

26 Thursday. Cloudy & cold. Wind north & north east. 6 
Degrees above zero this morning. Jack Matthews Called in the eve. 
Prof Sawdy called [in] after noon. 

27 Friday. Cloudy & Disagreeable. Charley went to town with 
J. T. Henderson. I went to Rice after noon. and met J J Henley 
Editor Clyde Voice. Received letters from Hon 8S. O. Everly. 
Daughter Alba and from Judge Adair. Attended Alliance Social 
and Supper at the center. A royal good time. J. J Henley C. 
Muller. Judge Stoner. Prof Sawdy F A. Thompson and the old 
Man spoke. Hom[e] at midnight J J Henley and Judge Stoner 
Staid all night with Jack Matthews. 

28 Saturday. Cloudy and gloomy. Frosty Sleeting and Foggy. 
George took Stoner & Henley to town. 

29 Sunday. Clear & cold 6 Degrees below zero. F. A Thomp- 
son & wife visited us to day. Charley took John & George to town 
after noon. 

30 Monday. Pretty fair day. Wash day. Wind north & N. E. 
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Went to Secrists after dinner Bought 45 lbs Beef of him 45 lbs 
[@] 4 [cents] $1.80 

31 Tuesday. Pleasant until a little after noon. Up to that time 
wind in the South & West. Wind turned north and with it came a 
blizzard of dust. Turned cold. and kept getting colder until eve- 
ning the mercury Sunk 10 Degrees in one hour & 10 minits 
Went to town with Truman Pierce. Home at dark. 9:30 P M wind 
fearful from the north. Cold and still getting colder. 10 P. M. 4 
Degrees above zero. 


February, 1893 

1 Wednesday. Fearful cold. 8 Degrees below Zero. Mercury 
below zero all day. High wind North and North east. Prof Sawdy 
called to day. 9PM. 2 degrees below Zero. This the coldest day 
this winter. Cloudy. 

2 Thursday. Clear & cold. Charley went to town for coal. I 
went to Jack Matthews in the morning to have Shaft for wind mill 
repaired. 4 Degrees below zero this morning 

3 Friday Clear & cold 6 Degrees below zero this morning. 
John & George came home this morning. Dan Empson & wife 
called this evening. 

4 Saturday. went to Rice in the after noon with Sawdy. Went 
to town on train. Train 3 Hours late. Attended chapter. Staid all 
night at Pacific House. 50¢. 

5 Sunday. Fine day. W. H. Hagamans*® funeral. The Boys 
came to town with Team. I drove the team home. Turned fearful 
cold in the evening. Home6 P.M. 11 P.M. Fearful wind from the 
north. Cold. 

6 Monday. Cold. High wind N. 6 Degrees below Zero. Cold 
all day. Grand Pap Groves called to day. 9 P. M. At Zero. High 
wind north all day. 

7 Tuesday. Clear & cold. 10 degrees below zero. Pleasant 
after noon. Wash day. 8 degrees below Zero. Bright and clear. 
Wash day. 

8 Wednesday. Cloudy and Stormy. Sawdy, Henderson, and 
E. E. Moberly called. Sold Moberly one bushel of Alfalfa Seed. 
He Paid Cash. $6.00 Awful stormy. Bad day. Charley went to 
town with J. O. McIntosh. Snowed furishly [sic] a part of the day. 

9 Thursday. Warm until after noon. Wind turned north & 
Blowed up cold. Hauled 1 load of corn for J. T. Henderson. 


46. William Henry Hagaman was a Concordia restaurant proprietor and brother of J. M. 
Hagaman, publisher of the Concordia Blade.—Concordia Blade, February 10, 1893. 
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10 Friday. Pretty good day. Went to town after noon. Mother 
& I, with wagon. Boys Drove the team home. Mother & I Staid 
in town all night. I Attended chapter. 

11 Saturday. Co. Alliance meeting Came home with J O 
McIntosh. home at Dark. Rained a little Mother Came home 
with A. D. Goble. Drew $134. School fund Deposited in cloud co 
B[ank]. 

12 Sunday Pretty fairday warm. Boys at home all day. De- 
posited in cloud co Bank $134.00 School funds On Saturday. Left 
Bank book for Settlement When I started home the Bank was 
closed. I went to Bank after noon for Bank book but it was not 
balanced. 

13 Monday. Cloudy & cold. Took John to town. Lottie went 
with us. Rained. Had dinner with Dr McCasey. Bought coal 
4.00 Whiskey $1.00 Gave John 5.00 Drew $12.00 from Bank 
Expended to day Paper Pens & ink 65¢=$10.65 Home a little 
Before dark. George sick. 

14 Tuesday. Cloudy & cold. High wind north. Rained last 
night. Snowed some to day. A. D. Goble Called and staid for 
dinner. Boys looked for Pierce’s Seed Hog but failed to find him. 
Jack Matthews brought our mail this evening 

15 Wednesday. Fine day. Beautiful day. Wash day. Charley 
went to town with Goble, and Staid in town. George finished our 
corn. George went to Rice in the evening for our Mail. War times 
in Topeka.47 George mailed 6 letters this evening and got 2 valen- 
tines by Mail Also received a letter from Callie Slutman in Cal. 

16 Thursday. Pretty good day. Butchered a pig. Jim Shafer 
and old Man Groves called to day. George went to Rice in the 
evening for our mail. Attended Alliance at the center. was elected 
President. Home 12 midnight. War in Topeka yesterday and to 
day 

17 Friday. Good day. George Hauled manure after noon. 
Grand Pap Groves and Jim Shafer called. Shafer took Pierce’s 
Boar Hog. Davy Else went by and his old horse fell flat & turned 
Davy down. nobody hurt. George went to Rice in the evening 
for our Mail. 

18 Saturday. Good day. Went to town with Truman Pierce. 


47. The “legislative war’ of 1898 was in progress. Both the Republicans and Populists 
claimed a majority of the house of representatives and each party organized a separate house. 
The state militia was called out. The door of Representative hall was smashed by a sledge 
hammer in the struggle for possession of the hall.—Kansas Historical Collections, v. 16, pp. 
425-431. 
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John came home with John Stillinger. Home 6:30PM John went 
to church. George went to George Lamans, he being Sick. 

19 Sunday. fine day. Clear and warm. Dug Thompson 
called Lewis called. John went to church this fore noon. John 
George Charley & Lottie went to church in the evening. 

20 Monday. Pretty decent day Wash day. George took John 
& Charley to town. Brought our Sulky plow home. George went to 
church in the eve. Grand Pap Groves & Jack Matthews and Mrs 
Bill Jones called to day. 

21 Tuesday. High wind N. George helped Dan Empson Shell 
corn. I went to Rice with Truman Pierce. George went to church 
in the evening at the center. 

22 [Wednesday.] Good day. Washingtons Birth day. George 
Helped Henderson and Truman Pierce shell corn. Hauled 1 load 
for Pierce Charley came home this eve George went to church at 
the center. Dr McDonald stop[p]ed to day. 

23 Thursday. Pretty good day. High wind North west. Jack 
Matthews Called in the morning. Dr McCasey called in the evening. 
Georg[e] cut Stalks. Charley went to town. The old Man under 
the weather. Lady Matthews and Elmer Henderson Called in the 
eve 

24 Friday Went to Rice in the forenoon. To town after noon. 
Attended chapter. Staid all night with Dr McCasey. Attended Co. 
Alliance on Saturday. 

25 [Saturday.] Came home with Oda McIntosh. Home 9 P M. 
John & George went to church in the evening. 

26 Sunday. Fine day. John went to Rice this morning. Jim 
Hagaman called this after noon and Staid for Supper. Charley 
went to town with him 8:30 PM 

27 Monday. Snowed and blowed. High wind north. Jim 
Shafer called and had dinner with us. George went to Rice in fore 
noon. Bought oil and Shoes $3.00 

28 Tuesday. Fair day. Wash day. Went to town with Sawdy. 
Home a little after dark Subscribed for Topeka Press. $1.25 for 
3 months Daily. 


March, 1893 

1 Wednesday. Fine Pleasant, warm, cut stalks after noon. 
Greased and repaired Harness. Mothe[r] & Freddie went to Sawdys. 
George Mabel & Lottie went to church in the evening. Ike Wood- 
ruff moved on to his own farm. The Banta Place. 
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2 Thursday. Pretty fair day. George cut stalks. Freddie and 
I went to Rice in the eve. George went to church at the center. 
Lady Matthews called to day. 

3 Friday High wind. Snowing & blowing Wind north. Dis- 
agreeable day. Stormy. 

4 Saturday. Mother & I went to town with Henderson. Home 
after dark. Went to the School house in the evening 

5 Sunday. Good day. Owen McIntosh & Father called to day 
to buy our farm. John went to church in forenoon. John George 
Charley and Lottie went to church in the evening. 

6 Monday. Good day. George cut stalks after noon. L. N. 
Swope called this morning. John & Charley went to town this 
morning. Gave John check for $5.00. 

7 Tuesday. Cloudy. George cut stalks in forenoon. Rained & 
misted afternoon. Rained at and during the evening. Old Man 
McIntosh stop[p]ed this morning and told me the trade between 
me and his son was off; commenced to rain 

8 Wednesday. Cloudy and rained. George went to Rice in the 
evening for our Mail 

9 Thursday. Good day. Wash day. George cut stalks after 
noon. I went to Rice after noon. Bought coal for $2.30 

10 Friday Went to town after dinner. Attended chapter. Staid 
all night with Dr McCasey. Blew up terrible dust Storm this eve- 
ning 

11 Saturday. Good day came from town with Jack Matthews. 

12 Sunday. High wind South. Fearful dusty. Disagreeable and 
all around bad day. Boys all at home to day. 

13 Monday. Cold high wind North. John & George went to 
Rice in forenoon, and had cultivator shovels sharpened. Received 
[word] from Western Union Telegraph co that there was a message 
there for me George & I went to town after noon for the Message. 
I was never more disgusted to get a dispatch from Jo Adair. I 
wrote him. Fearful cold and high wind and Dust. terrible bad 
day. Home 6 P. M. Thoroughly chilled. Bad cold night. 

14 Tuesday. Clear and cold High wind from the north. John 
at home Wash day. Boy[s] cut stalks after dinner. Paid my 
Knights of Columbia double assessments and lodge dues yester day. 
Gave Ed Whicher a check for $3.75 in favor of P. M. Gates Re- 
corder. John went to town this after noon. I went to Truman 
Pierce’s in the evening to see how his sick girl was. Found her better. 

15 Wednesday. Cloudy high wind South east. Dusty and 
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Fearful Disagreeable. Bad day. Eli Groves called. Finished cut- 
ting stalks. Mrs [Minerva] Henderson called this after noon. J T 
Henderson called in the evening for his wife. Both had supper 
with us. 

16 Thursday. Bad disagreeable day. Cold. High wind north 
east. Fearful dust. About noon it commenced to Snow. Pretty 
stout storm, about 2 inches of Snow. The old Man has fearful cold 
and about on the lift. Received letters from Alba and Mrs, Adair 

17 Friday. St. Patricks Day in the evening. Cold & clear 2 
inches of Snow. Empson Public Sale to day. The old Man is feel- 
ing a little better. 

18 Saturday. Pretty fair day. Went to town with Jack 
Matthews. Attended Alliance at the center. 

19 Sunday. Good day. George took John & Charley to Rice & 
Mother to Truman Pierces. George went to church in the evening 
at the center. Mother will stay all night at Pierces. 

20 Monday. Cloudy and cold. High wind north. Mother 
Lottie and the old Man went to town. Mother and I signed a deed 
to J W Adair selling our interest in the old homestead in Indiana. 
For $1000.00 including our interest of debts. On the place. Had 
deed acknowledged before Judge Stoner. Mother & I had Dinner 
with Dr McCasey. Home 6 P. M. Loaned Jack Matthews my 
wagon and Borrowed his spring wagon. Brought Jacks seeder this 
evening to Sow oats tomorrow. Sent Virge Stewart 75 lbs [of] 
Alfalfa seed. Sent it to Ligonier Indiana. 

21 Tuesday. Sowed oats. Fearful wind. Sowed 20 acres Jack 
Matthews called in the evening Festus Sawdy called in the evening 
and staid all night. Commenced to rain in the evening. 

22 Wednesday. Cultivated in Oats. Cloudy misted all day. 
The old Man about played out this evening Cold & Disagreeable 

23 Thursday. Cloudy & cold High wind north west. spit 
snow and misted. Cultivated in oats. The old Man about Petered 
out. George went to church at the center in the evening 

24 Friday. Pretty fair day. George Harrowed in oats. The 
old Man went to Rice after noon. From there went to town. At- 
tended lodge. Staid all night with Dr McCasey. 

25 Saturday. Morning fine. Commenced to snow about noon 
and snowed till 5 P. M Great Snow for season. Came home with 
Jo Keoster Home 5 P. M. 

26 Sunday. Good day. John went to Rice this morning for 
coal & Mail. John went to town this after noon. Snow all gone 


4—6110 
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27 Monday. Cloudy and cold. I, Mother, Lottie & Charley 
went to town High wind north east. Bought 5 Bushels Early Ohio 
Potatoes, $1.50 Per Bus. = $7.50 1 lb. Horse Shoe Tobacco 40¢. 
Drew check in favor of V. A. Stewart for $31.00 for Taxes on old 
farm in Ind. Total to day with dinner 15¢ $39.05 George at 
home alone. Charley & Lottie staid in town. Cold bad day. 
Home 6 P. M. 

28 Tuesday Good day. Cultivated in Oats. The old Man 
fearful tiered. Hen Snavely Called to day for stalk cutter. 

29 Wednesday. Cloudy & High w South. Dusty Dr McCasey 
called. Finished cultivating in oats. Mabel & Fred both on the 
lift both at home. 

30 Thursday. Good day. Wash day. Finished Harrowing 
oats. George went to Rice in the evening. Returned Jakes Harrow 

31 Friday. Good day til after dinner. Plowed ground for Po- 
tatoes. Planted Potatoes. Jack Matthews borrow[e]d Sulky plow 
and returned it Same day. A tramp Called to day for something to 
eat. Mrs Empson Called to day. Horse Medicine Man called to 
day. Wind sprung up this after noon and a fearful Dust storm. 
Terrible dust and wind. John came home this evening. This is the 


last day of March. And at 9 P M wind just Howling. Wind north. 
Planted Peas and Beets to day 


April, 1893 

1 Saturday. Good day. Boss day. Planted Potatoes. Boys 
went to Rice after dinner. Had plow sharpened. Hitched up Flora 
for the first time, was bad to get to the wagon tongue, Fearful 
mean. Stubborn. Attended alliance meeting at the center in the 
evening. Good meeting. 

2 Sunday. High wind South Mother and I went to Thompsons 
visiting. George Laman & Ira Pierce were here for dinner. Home 
7 P.M. Brought some Rasberry plants from Thompson’s. 

3 Monday. Good day. Commenced to plow for corn. John & 
Charley went to town on train. Lottie went to town with Thomp- 
son’s. Lottie home 5 P.M _ Eli Grove called to day. 

4 Tuesday. Pretty fair day. Killed a hog in forenoon. George 
Plowed in afternoon Clouded up about Middle of after noon. 
Thundered and lightening and threatened rain but it all blowed 
away. George went to Hendersons for Sausage Grinder. 

5 Wednesday. Good day. I went to Rice Horse back after din- 
ner. George Plowed. Lady Matthews and School Mother Called 
this evening 
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6 Thursday. Fine forenoon. Wash day. Mrs Empson helped 
us wash. Meaner than Hell after dinner Fearful hot. George 
Plowed all day. 

7 Friday. This Day opens like Hell. Fearful wind and dust 
wind north west. Air full of dust. Awful, This early in the 
morning. High wind and Dusty. George, Mother & Lottie went to 
town after noon. Home at dark. Bought George Shoes, 3.00 

8 Saturday. Good day. Eli Groves Brought our Mail. 

9 Sunday. Good day Jim Collins called to day. Miss Jennie 
and Harry Thompson, J. T Henderson and G W Laman were here 
to day. Singing. 

10 Monday. Pretty decent day in the forenoon. George took 
John Charley & Lottie and the Kid to town. Lottie Started to 
Lincoln Neb. George home at noon. Brought 11 conk shells Paid 
$1.20 The old Man Plowed in the forenoon. Dr McCasey pulled 
2 teeth out of Dick. After noon High wind and Dusty. 

11 Tuesday. This the worst day I ever Saw in Kansas. Fear- 
ful wind & dust. Wind South until about 5 P M Then turned 
west the wind blowed 2 Sections out of our wind-mill. Awful and 
dre[a]dful wind and Dust 7:30 wind settled a little. George went 
for the children at school 

12 Wednesday. Clear & cool. Stiff wind west. Went to town 
with Jo LeClare. Bought 2 Sections for our wind mill. Only 
$8.00 Home 4:30 P. M George went to Rice in the evening. 
Mother & Mabel went to Jack Matthews in the evening 

13. Thursday. Cloudy & cold High wind north east. Geo. 
Finished plowing 20 acres for corn. Repaired pasture fence. School 
Mother Lady Empson and Sadie Matthews Called this evening. 
Mr. Cole and old Gentleman looked like a tramp Called and 
wanted to buy a farm. Hard looking old Man to buy land 

14 Friday. Pretty decent day. Mother, Freddie and Mabel 
went with the old man to town. Staid all night with Dr McCasey. 
Attended chapter. 

15 Saturday. Attended co Alliance. We all came home with 
Oda McIntosh. Oda McIntosh staid for supper. F A Thompson 
and wife stop[p]ed for Supper and we all attended Alliance at the 
center Home 11:30 PM 

16 Sunday. Pretty good. Children went to Sunday School 
Link Goble and wife called in after noon and spent the evening. 

17 Monday. Pretty good day High wind South. Commenced 
to Plant corn. 
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18 Tuesday. Finished planting checked corn. Planted Pota- 
to[e]s, onions, Beets Sweet corn. Good little rain last night. 
Threatening rain this evening 8 P. M 

19 Wednesday. Fearful wind all day. Tried to rain in fore 
noon. Cold & Disagreeable. 

20 Thursday. Clear & cold. High wind north west. Went to 
town with Willit McManimee Paid windmill repairs 8.00 Shoes 
3.00 Pants 3.50 Hat 3.00 Dinner & cigars 30¢=17.50 [?] 
Home 5 P. M. George went to Tiffs school house in Shirley [town- 
ship] to spelling. This has been a bad Disagreeable day. Very 
cold 

21 Friday. Clear & cold. High wind north west. Wash day. 
George & I went to Jack Matthews after dinner for seed corn. Con- 
cluded it was no better than my corn and did not get any corn. 

22 Saturday. Pretty decent day. The boys went to Rice in 
forenoon with corn, and for seed corn. Finally got seed of Dug 
Greathouse. After noon John went to Rice and [had] lister sharp- 
ened. In the evening the boys went to F. A. Thompsons to a party 
Given in Honor of son Harry. J. T. Henderson Paid for alfalfa 
seed $6.00 

23 Sunday. Pretty good day tried hard to rain but failed. 
Boys went to Pierces to singing also Sunday School. 

24 Monday. Good day. John George and the old Man went 
to town. Took Dudly. Home 12 noon. Paid P. M Gates re- 
corder $1.50 [assessment] for the death of Sir Knight Berry. 
Started lister. had to take lister to Shop. Dr McCasey Called. 
this after noon. Frankie McCasey came home with me from town 
and is here this eve. 

25 Tuesday. Listed in corn. High wind north east. Fearful 
Dust after noon. Threatened rain. Dr McCasey Called and took 
his girl home. Mrs Empson Called in evening for camphor. Mother 
went to Empson’s in evening to see their sick baby Road agent 
called (A peddler) 

26 Wednesday. Cold bad day. High wind north west. George 
listed corn. Notified Jack Matthews he must keep his hogs off my 
alfalfa. Shot Jack Dog. 

27 Thursday. Pretty decent day. Wash day. Highered Link 
Goble to help Haul fodder. George went to Rice in evening for our 
Mail. School Mother came to stay all night. Received letters from 
Alba & Nellie. Surprising 

28 Friday. Bad day. High cold wind north. Fearful wind 
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and cold. Old man Collins Called this evening. George listed in 
corn. 

29 Saturday. Cloudy and cold High wind north east. Misted 
and rained a little. George went to Rice in the evening. John 
came home from town. He took Examination for a certificate 
This has been a bad cold disagreeable day. 

30 Sunday. Bad cold day. Cloud[y] and disagreeable High 
wind north. 


May, 1893 

1 Monday. Pretty fair day. George listed in corn. John went 
to town I went down to Jakes. Grand Paps Horse sick. One sow 
had pigs 

2 Tuesday. Good day. Wash day. George Listed in corn. 
Link, Mollie Goble and Mrs Link Goble also Mrs Dan Empson 
Called this morning. In the eve F. A. Thompson stop[p]ed as 
he went by 

3 Wednesday Good day Mother & I went to town after Din- 
ner Drew 39.00 School funds. Home a little after dark. 

4 Thursday. Good forenoon After noon it blowed fearful 
Finished planting corn this forenoon. Last day of School. George 
went to school this after noon. School Mother called in evening 
for her pay. Paid her cash $35.00 in full for all demands. 

5 Friday. Hig[h] wind North. George went to town with 6 
Hogs Weight 1530 80 lbs. off=1450 at 6.60 Per pound=$95.70 
Deposited $90.00 in cloud co Bank. John came home with George 
Mother & the Kids went to Gobles to a quilting. Lady [Mrs. 
Samuel] Townsdin called & a huxter. Gave John & George a $1.00 
each 

6 Saturday. Cloudy and cold. Rained a little. fearful wind 
north east. Boys sold load [of] corn 28 Bus [@] 30é¢é=—$8.40 
Bought a little coal at Rice. John went to Rice in the evening with 
Elmer Henderson. Lady Empson called. Grand Pap Groves Called 
and I paid him Cash $1.60 for the use of Jake Matthews seeder. 
Attended alliance meeting at the center. 

7 Sunday. Cloudy & cool. Rained a little. Singing at Jack 
Matthews this after noon. 

8 Monday. Pretty decent day. Plowed alfalfa ground. Listed 
in Sweet corn. Drove Dudly to Rice. Dud is a high Jumper The 
meanest colt we ever hitched Received a letter from Sister Ella and 
Dr. Ted. Leatha Goble Henderson & wife Called this evening 

9 Tuesday. Good day. Wash day. Hauled hay. Harrowed 
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alfalfa ground. Dug Thompson & son were here Dudley Horse 
served his mare Insuran[ce] $2.00 Kinsley Morgan called. Also 
J. T. Henderson. 

10 Wednesday. Fearful wind South. Mother & George went to 
town. Bought 10 Boards 14 feet long 140 feet [@] 2.25=3.15 
Saw filed 25c Total—$3.40 George went to Rice in the evening. 
Grand Pap Groves Called to day. Frankie McCasey came home 
with Mother. 

11 Thursday. Good day. Shelled corn. Shelled 685 Bushels at 
114¢ per bus=$8.56 [?] Davis Bros. Jim Shafer Hauled 2 loads 
Davy Sniff Secrist Hauled 2 loads J. T. Henderson one load. 
George Hauled 1 load 14 loads shelled. Square with Secrist and 
Henderson. 

12 Friday. Good day. Shafer Hauled 2 loads of corn & 2 loads 
yester day 4 loads in all. Paid him cash $3.00 George Hauled 3 
load[s] to day. 11 loads to Breed 557 Bushels at 32¢=$178.25. 
Must wate [sic] until first of next week for my pay. I was on Road 
review with Jo Burns and O. T. Ames, in South Lawrence. Home 
6 P.M _ Breed Paid me $10.00 on corn. Paid Harrison J. M. $8.55 
for him to pay the shellers Davis Bros. George went to a party 
this evening. John came home from town. 

13 Saturday. Good day. Boys went to the town of Rice in 
forenoon. Went to town after noon. Drove Flora and Dave. 
Bought the Boys Clothes 2 suits 1 hat and 2 Pairs Over alls. 
$27.00 1 Bottle of Beer 25¢. cigars and Tobacco 65¢ Pe[a]nuts 
10¢ candy 10¢. Knights of columbia Assessment no 5 $1.50 and 
lodge Dues 75¢ 1 Pair shoes $1.50 Total $ Meat 75¢ = $32.60 
Home 7 P. M. 

14 Sunday. Cloudy & warm. Boys took colts to Dug Thomp- 
sons Pasture. Sal. Maud, Phelix & McGinty, 75¢ per month for 
each Sal 2 years old. Maud 2 years old Phelix & McGinty 1 year 
Good day. F. A. Thompson & wife visited us to day. Also Mrs 
McCasey and children. Mrs Link Goble and Mrs Matth[ew]s & 
Geo. Laman were here to day. Mother went home with Fannie 
[McCasey]. Frankie McCasey went home with her Mother. 

15 Monday. Clear & cool. Went to Rice after Dinner. Received 
check from Breed for 168.25 check to be presented before the 17th 
for payment. Bought oil 85¢c candy 5c Paper & envelop[e]s 
20¢ Block on wagon brake 15¢ Total $1.25 

16 Tuesday. Good day. George went to Rice in forenoon. Dr 
McCasey calle[d] and was here for dinner. I went with Dr to 
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Aurora Davy Allen, and other places castrated 8 Horses Had 
Some Beer in Aurora Home 9:30 P M. Dr Staid all night with us. 

17 Wednesday. Good Day Mabel Freddie and I went to 
town. Bought Buggie and Harness $100.00 cigar5¢ Gave Mother 
$1.00 Muslin 50¢ Total $101.55 Home 5:30 P M Mabel staid 
in town. Mother, Freddie & I went to Hendersons in the evening 

[18] Thursday. Wash day High wind South east. Fearful 
wind and dust. J. T. Henderson wife & Son started for worlds 
fair & visit in Northern Ind. Road Scraper agents Called to day. I 
refused to Sign their paper. 

19 Friday High wind South west. Dusty, and Disagreeable. 
George went to town after dinner. John and Mabel Came home with 
him. John & George went into Shirley to Exhibition. Paid Lewis 
[Louis?] Lawrence Cash by check $12.00 for Mells colt. Lady 
Empson Called Twice to day. 

20 Saturday. Good day. went to town after noon. Home 7 
PM _ Judge Stoner and family called and staid all night. We at- 
tended Alliance Meeting. Mrs. Goble was initiated. Home 11 
P. M. 

21 Sunday. Awful wind & dust South east. Boys went to Sunday 
School. 

22 Monday. Rained a little Just enough to lay the dust. 
Mother and George went to town. Cloudy and cold. High wind 
north west. 

23 Tuesday. Pretty good day Wash day. helped Goble with 
his pump. Went to Aurora. Wash day. J O McIntosh Called to 
day. 

24 Wednesday High wind North west. Dusty mean day. 
George went to town and to Mill. Took Charley a load of cobs and 
gave him 1 Sack flour. I went to town after noon. Bought chloro- 
form 15¢ Beef 50¢ cigar 5¢ Barrel salt 1.50 Total $2.05 [?] 
Home 6 P M Grand [pap] Groves Called also Jack Matthews. 
And old Man Gobles. George went to church in the eve at the cen- 
ter. 

25 Thursday. Cloudy & cold Good rain last night and this 
morning. Wind South east. A. D. Goble called this morning. 

26 Friday Good day. George & I went to town afternoon The 
last day of school in town. John came home with George. I staid 
in town. Attended chapter Staid all night with Dr McCasey 
27 Saturday. Staid all day in town. A man died in the Central 
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Branch Privy. I was on the coroners Jury. Attende[d] Lodge. 
Staid with Charley 

28 Sunday. Good day. Came down to Rice. John & Freddie 
met me at Rice. George Laman, Letha Goble Harry and Jennie 
Thompson Mollie & Kit Goble were here to day, to Sing 

29 Monday. Good day. Commenced to plow corn. Grand Pap 
Groves called to day Also Oda McIntosh and Mat Wilcox & wife. 

30 Tuesday Mother & I went to town to attend Decoration 
[day services]. We had dinner with Dr McCasey. Grand & glori- 
ous good rain Big rain. The only good rain this year. 
Home 7:30 P M. Finished plowing checked corn 1st time. 

31 Wednesday. Good day. Wash day. Ground full of water 
well Soaked. 


June, 1893 

1 Thursday. Boys commenced to cultivate listed corn. Jo. 
Campbell was here this morning. 

2 Friday. Went to town with Goble. Paid interest on 40 acres. 
Subscribed for Advocate. Sent one Dollar in a let[t]er. Home 5 
P.M A stranger came along with stud horse and 2 Jennys. He 
could not find a place to stay all night So we took him in. Show 
at the school house this evening. 

3 Saturday. Boys Plowed & cultivated garden & Sweet corn. 
Went to Rice in forenoon. Drove Dudley. Worked out land tax 
in Dis. No 2. cleaned house Boys bought Shoes. Plow Shoes 

4 Sunday. Pretty fair day George John Mabel & Freddie 
went to Gobles after noon. Link & Letha [Goble] called also 
Grand Pap Groves. Good shower of Rain this after noon. 

5 Monday. Good day. Wash day. Mother & John went to 
town after Dinner. George went to Dug Thompson’s Pasture to See 
about our colts Also the pasture. Jack Matthews called, 

6 Tuesday. Good day. Cleaned House & Hen House. Boys 
cultivated corn after noon a little rain last night. 

7 Wednesday. Good day. Boys cultivating. I went to town 
with Jack Matthews. home 6 P. M. George went to Rice in the 
evening 

8 Thursday. Boys cultivating checked corn second time. High 
wind South. Dusty and Disagreeable. Boys took red Heifer to 
Jims Black Bull in the evening. Time March 8th, 1894. 

9 Friday. Pretty fair day. Boys finished cultivating the 
checked corn the second time. Lady Empson called to day. 

10 Saturday. Good day. Boys hauled manure in fore noon. 
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Boys went to Rice after noon. I went to town after Dinner. John 
& H. R. Thompson went to town in the evening. Frankie McCasey 
came home with me. 

11 Sunday. Good day. Boys went to Rice & to Ed. Moberlys 
and engaged him to do our Harvesting. Boys went to G. W. Lamans 
after noon to Singing. Mollie & Kit Goble were here. A D Goble 
and wife Called to day. 

12 Monday. Good day. Wash day. Made fence. Cultivated 
corn. Goble mowed our alfalfa. John brought Gobles rake in the 
evening. 

13. Tuesday. Good day. John Raked up alfalfa in morning. 
George Plowed corn. Hauled in one load Hay in the evening. 
Grand Pap Groves Called to day. 

14 Wednesday. Good day. Asa Hamlin buried to day. Hauled 
in alfalfa Hay after noon. Lady Empson was a caller to day 

15 Thursday. Good day. Cloudy and warm. John cultivated 
corn for A. D. Goble. Mother & the Kids went to town after noon. 
Took Frankie McCasey home. George cultivated corn. F. Longtin 
Called to day. He is the Democratic P. M. at Aurora. 

16 Friday Good day. Boys cultivated corn. The old Man on 
the lift. Mother & the Kids went to Letha’s after noon. 

17 Saturday Good day. Clear & warm. Finished plowing 
listed corn the Second time. Boys went to Rice and the River after 
noon. Lady Reeves Called today for Eggs & Flour. 

18 Sunday. Good day. John & I went to Aurora and attended 
Catholic Dedication of their new church. Home 2 P. M. George 
came in later. Dr McCasey & family visited us to day. I went to 
Jack Matthews in evening 

19 Monday fair day. Boys sold a load of corn in Rice after 
noon. Dan Empson called to day. Finished Husking corn this 
forenoon, 

20 Tuesday. High wind South. Wash Day. Boys went to 
town and to Mill after Dinner. Lady Empson Called and returned 
our ice Freezer. Broken. Fearful hot & Dry. Need rain Badly. 

21 Wednesday. Cloudy & Hot Went to town with Grand Pap 
Groves. Bought 100 lbs. Twine $10.00 Beef 60¢ cigars 25¢ = 
$10.85 Home 1:30 P. M. About 2 P. M. the wind shifted from 
South to North west. Blowed fearful. with the wind came the 
Dust. Awful Dust Fearful wind & Dust. Terrible Dust and wind. 
Enough to Drive decency out of Kan. Boys plowing corn. 
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22 Thursday. Good Day. Boys finished plowing checked corn 
the 3rd time. The old Man went to Rice in evening. 

23 Friday. Went to town after dinner with John. John brought 
team home. I staid and attended chapter, a good time. Staid all 
night with Dr McCasey. Good rain and fearful Hail storm in 
Concordia 

24 Saturday went from Concordia to Aurora. Attended camp- 
fire. Good dinner. John came after me. Rained a little yesterday 
evening. Swope and others Called to day. Paid my assessment to 
K. C, $1.50 

25 Sunday. Good day. Mother Freddie Mabel & the old 
man went to Kellenbargers. Home 6 P. M. 

26 Monday. Commenced to cut wheat, E. E. Moberly, Good 
day. 

27 Tuesday. Good day finished cutting wheat at noon. John 
took Moberly home. George cultivated corn. Ladies Empson & 
Goble called. Freddie went to Gobles. The old Man on the lift. 
Sick. 

28 Wednesday. Good day went to town. J. B. Weaver*® spoke 
to a multitude of people. Lady Empson went with me to town. John 
Harvested for Goble. George for Fred Keoster. 

29 Thursday Good day. Big rain last night and to day. Mo- 
berly cut oats 4% [day]. George went to town after dinner. 

30 Friday. Biggest rain this season Moberly was here Also 
John Campbell & Lewis, also John Secrist. Ground full of water 
Every body Happy 


July, 1893 

1 Saturday. Good day. Went to town with A.D.Goble Home 
2 P.M. Moberly cutting oats. Commenced to Rain about 7 P. M 
Hard rain. W. A. Pierce & Daughter [Effie] stop[p]ed in. Mo- 
berly started home 8:40 P. M. and still Raining Drew Cash from 
Bank $5.00 Ground full of water 

2 Sunday. Cloudy & warm. Lew Cabels & family visited us. 
Rained a little in the evening. 

3 Monday Good Day. Moberly cut Oats. Butchers from town 
Killed 1 steer & 2 Heifers. John, Freddie and the old Man went to 
Dug Thompsons after Dinner. Hen. Snavely called to day. Twice 

[This ends Book 4 of the diary. In the back of this book is a copy 
of the Frederick Young family register, printed below. ] 


48. Gen. James B. Weaver, Greenback candidate for the presidency, 1880, and Populist 
candidate for the same office, 1892. 
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Monday the 29th of August my Father Frederick Young [grandfather of 
Hiram H. Young] died He was born the 8th day of Nov 1778 and brought 
his age to 46 yrs 11 mo and 1 da[y]. [?] 

Our Grand Mother Died May 22nd 1830 Brought her age to about 74 yr. 

John Young Born July 13 1804 Died September 30 1890 86 years 2 
months & 17 days Born in Union Co. Penn. 

Sarah Young Wife of John Young Born January 17 1811 Union County 
Penn. Died April 23rd 1891 Age 81 years 3 months & 6 days. 

Copy of Family Register of Frederick Young and his wife Eva 

We Frederick Young and Eva Spatz were married on the 24th day of Oct. 
A. D. 1803 

(1) Unto us a son was born the 13th of July 1804—was christened the 
19th of Aug 1804 and named John. 

(2) Unto us a Daughter was born the 10th of March 1806. was christened 
the 4th of May 1806 and named Elizabeth. 

(3) Unto us a son was born the 17th day of February 1808 was christened 
the 6th of March 1808 and named John George. Witness at Baptism John 
George Morr and his wife Catharine. 

(4) Unto us a Daughter was born the 28 of Nov 1809. was baptized the 
24th of Dec. 1809 and named Anna Catharine. 

(5) Unto us a son was born the 9th of June 1812 was baptized the 19th 
of July 1812 and named John Frederick. Witnesses the Parents. 

(6) Unto us a Daughter was born the 11th of July 1814 was baptized 23rd 
of Oct 1814 and named Barbara. Witnesses the Parents. 

(7) Unto us a son was born the 2nd day of March 1816. was baptized the 
[page torn] of Aug 1816. by Rev Geo Heim. (Luth minister) and named 
John Louis Witnesses John Louis Young. 

(8) Unto us a son was born January 18th 1818. Was baptized March 20th 
1818, By Rev Friesz. (Ref Minister) and named Benjamin. Witnesses His 
Parents to wit. Frederick Young, and his wife Eva nee Spatz. 

(9) Unto us a son was born Jan 5th 1820 was Baptized March 5th 1820 by 
tev Geo Heim and named Samuel Witnesses his Parents. 

(10) The 17th day of Dec 1821 a son was born unto us. was baptized 
Feb 17th 1822, by Rev. Schmidt and named John Jacob, Witnesses Jacob 
Garman and his wife Barbara. 

(11) The 9th day of May 1824 a Daughter was born unto us. was bap- 
tized the 19 of May 1824 by Rev Schmidt and named Hannah. Witnesses 
John Boyer and his wife Elizabeth. 

My wife Eva died May 17th 1824 


[Following is the beginning of Book 5 of the diary.] 
July, 1893 

4 Tuesday Fearful hot. Moberly cutting oats. I went To 
Feifs Grove to celebration. Never was as badly sold at any cele- 
bration. No speaking nothing but a money making scheme. 
; Plenty Beer and Plenty to eat. Home 5 P.M. Went afoot. 
Old Gentleman Hossler of Val[{ljey Falls called this eve 

5 Wednesday. Moberly cutting Oats Horses ran away and 
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broke Tongue to Binder. A. D. Goble and old Man Hosler called 
this evening. Also Hen. Bolen 

6 Thursday. Cloudy in forenoon High wind after noon 
South. Finished Harvesting Oats. George Took machine to Bolens. 
John Cultivating corn for Goble. 

7 Friday. Cloudy and fearful hot. Mother, Freddie & George 
went to town Home5 P.M _ John cultivating corn for Goble. The 
old Man at home with Mabel. Plowed in the garden. Awful Hot. 
Mabel went to Dan Empson after Dinner. Home 6:30 P. M 

8 Saturday. Hot. Went to town. John & George went to town 
with 5 Hogs weight 1365 lbs shipped them Received cash on 
Hogs $50.00 Received cash on cattle sold A.L. Demers $35.00 
Deposited in cloud co Bank $75.00 Was appointed to examine 
Clerk of District court records by Board of co. com. Home 7:30 
P M Dr McCasey and family came 9:15 P. M and Staid all 
night. I had dinner with Charley. 

9 Sunday. Clear and Hot. John went to town after Dr Mc- 
Caseys Instruments. Mrs McCasey and Mother went to Swopes 
visiting and see the sick. John home at noon Castrated Duddly 
Johns 1st Case of castration. John went to Thompsons afternoon. 
Dr McCasey and family started home 5:35 P. M. Very warm. 

10 Monday Went to town on train to Examine clerk [of] 
District Courts Books. Worked at Monday Tuesday, Wednesday 
Thursday. Came Home thursday evening. Boys commenced to 
stack on Wednesday 

12 Wednesday Stacked wheat 

13 Thursday Hot. Boys Stacked Oats. Came home from 
town on train. Link Goble stacked 2 days Will Dillin Hauled 2 
day[s] Been Fearful hot all week, and Still Heating. 

14 Friday Hot. Went to town with J T Acton. Attend[ed] 
chapter. Received for hogs in full 

15 Saturday. Fearful hot. finished The investigation of Dis- 
trict clerk’s records. We find them Short Over $1000.00 John and 
Mabel came to town Mable staid with Charley. I came home with 
John. Home about Sundown. Attended Alliance Home 12 oclock 
Midnight. Paid my Knights of Columbia assessment for No 7 
Subscribed or renewed my subscription to the Topeka Press Sent 
the Press a check for $1.50 

16 Sunday Cloudy & hot Mother Freddie and the old Man 
went to Thompson. The boys went to the River after noon with 
H R & Alfred Thompson. Home from Thompson about dark Mabel 
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in town with her Brother. Had a great game of High “5” to day. 
About 8:30 P M it commenced to thunder and lightning. Fearful 
Dust and wind Commenced to rain about 9 P. M and rained 
about one hour. Thank God for the good rain. This rain will help 
out the corn and late Potatoes. 

17 Monday. Good day. Good rain last night. The Storm 
last night blowed Slutmans wind mill down and did considerable 
damage to Grand Mothers House. Blowed our cherry trees nearly 
down Also cotton wood trees and some mulberry. Plowed Or- 
chard. I was at Jack Matthews. A. D. Goble Called to day. 
Mother went to Matthews. Mabel Came home with J. T. Hender- 
son. Rained a little to day. Charles Muller & wife Called to day 

18 Tuesday. Cloudy and warm. Sowed turnips and Plowed 
oats stubble ground. George mowed weeds in orchard. 

19 Wednesday. Good day. Mother Freddie and I went to 
town in fore noon. Had dinner with Dr McCasey. Home 3 P M. 
Went to Aurora to Join the Knights of Pythias. Made application 
Paid $5.00 Home 9:15 P. M_ George helped Jack Matthews 
thresh after dinner. John Plowed. Dan & Lady Empson Called in 
evening. 

20 Thursday. Cloudy & Hot. George helped Jake thresh. John 
Plowing Old Man Goble Called twice to day. Lady Empson 
Called to day. Wash day. Wind South east. Ground Dry 

21 Friday Good day. Went to Rice in fore noon. Boys helped 
Jack Thresh. Lady Reeves & Miss Bell Called to day. Mrs. A. D. 
Goble Called this evening. 

22 Saturday. Clear & hot. John and I went to town. Attended 
co Alliance. Had Dinner with Charley. George helped Dan Emp- 
son thresh. Boys went to the Center this evening to Singing 

23 Sunday. Hot wind South. White clouds flying through air. 
Thompson’s Boys and our Boys went to Kentucky Smiths on a fish- 
ing excursion. This is a bad day on our corn. The corn will not 
[stand] any great amount of Dry hot wind. Grand Pap Groves 
Called also Mrs Naillieux and Lady Bertram. 

24 Monday. South east wind. Wash day. Boys helped Goble 
Thresh. Fearful hot. Hard day on the corn. Corn is being Dam- 
aged by Dry & hot & Heat. 

25 Tuesday. Fearful hot wind South. Went to Rice twice with 
A D Goble. Got a letter from Dave Skeels. Boys helped Jim 
Shafer thresh, in forenoon. Wind turned north in the evening and 
fearful Dust and wind. threatened rain & thundered. Ed. Sear 
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and wife & another Frenchman & wife Called in during the wind 
and dust storm. staid till 10 P. M. Still thundering but no rain 
to speak of. But need it badly. Lady Empson Called twice to day. 
Commenced to Rain 10PM_ and Rained all night. Jersey Heifer 
bulled this evening by Jims [Bertram] black bull. . 

26 Wednesday. Cloudy & warm. Rained good last night. Nice 
easy good rain. Every boddy is happy to day. Rained a little 
to day. Ed Moberly called for his money for Harvesting. Paid 
him cash 10.00 Due Moberly $17.00 George and Mother went to 
town. The Corn is now assured bar[r]ing Hail and storms. We 
all thank God for the good rain which came just in the nick of time. 
The ground full of water Hitch to plow and went one round and 
quit too wet by a large majority. Light wind east and very 
cloudy. Mother & George came home a little after dar[k]. Turned 
cooler toward evening, quite cool. Thundering and threatening rain. 
Cloudy. 

27 Thursday. Hot. School meeting was re elected School 
Treasure[r]. Went to town with L N Swope. Took 1st Degree in 
Knights of Pythias. Rained awful hard. Staid all night with Ike 
Gennette at Iowa house. 

28 Friday. In town all day Attended chapter Staid all night 
with Dr McCasey. 

29 Saturday. Came down to Soonover on train. Rode a part of 
the way home with Sam Naillieux. Rained a good Shower in the 
morning. Home 11:30AM _ Family all well 

30 Sunday. Cloudy and hot. H R Thompson visited with [us] 
today. Mother Freddie, Mabel and the old Man went to Truman 
Pierces after noon. Came home via Secrists and Talked with [him] 
about school Teacher. 

31 Monday. Clear & Pleasant. Wash day. Wind north. John 
plowing. Miss Myrtle Tiff and Bill Walno were here this morning 
Before I was up. Signed Teachers contract for Miss Myrtle Tiff 
to teach our School at $40.00 per month. for Seven months of 
School. George went to Rice middle of the after noon. After noon 
cool 


August, 1893 

1 Tuesday. Good day. Mother & I went to town. George 
helped Ewingham thresh. John plowed. Home from town 6:30 
PM 

2 Wednesday. Cloudy & cool. Helped Goble take up his pump 
in the morning. the old man Goble took his pump to town. Com- 
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menced to plow wheat ground. George helped Ewingham finish 
thres[h]ing. Mollie & Kit Goble were at Our place. Rained a 
little toward evening. A school Mother Called to day in Search of 
a school. John plowing Light wind east. Went to Aurora and 
took Second Degree in Knights of Pythias Home 2 A. M_ took 
Mollie & Kit Goble Home Swope went to Aurora with me 

3 Thursday. good day. the old man onthe lift John plowing. 
Ad. Goble called in the evening John went home with him to help 
him put down his pump Lady Empson Called Also a lady wash- 
ing machine agent. 

4 Friday Clear & hot light wind South west and west 
Mother went to town after noon. Charley Sent for her George 
plowed this after noon 

5 Saturday. Good day. Freddie & the old Man went to town 
after noon. Charleys boy born this morning Died in 3 Hours 
after birth. Brought home the coffin box. Home 8:30PM _ George 
went to Sam Naillieux Link Goble Called this eve & brought our 
Mail. A L Demers paid me cas[h] $5.00 in full for all demands 
to date. 

6 Sunday. Clear & Hot. John went to town. John & Mother 
brought out Charleys Dead Baby which was buried in our lot at 
Pleasant Ridge cemetry. Dr McCasey and family came out from 
town McCaseys family visited with us to day. 

7 Monday. Hot. John went to Rice in forenoon and Had 
Plow Sharpened. Plowed after noon. George Helped Newingham 
thresh this after noon. Grand Pap Groves Called also Lon Swope. 
H. R. Thompson Called this morning 

8 Tuesday. Cloudy & Hot clercked Truman Pierce’s Sale 
Paid me 50¢ Bought shugar Bowl. George Helped Swope Thresh. 
John Plowed. The old Man on the lift all day. 

9 Wednesday. Good. John finished plowing wheat ground. 
George & Mother went to town after noon. A. D. Goble Called 
[to]day. Hot about noon. 

10 Thursday. Hot. Wash day. Boys Raked up and cocked 
Some alfalfa. George helped Henderson after noon. Mother was 
called this after noon to George Reeves their child is very sick. 
cleaned Bed bugs this after noon 

11 Friday Good day. Wind north. Took Mother to Truman 
Pierce’s this morning Mr Pierce starts for Iowa this after noon. 
Went to Rice this fore noon. George Helped Henderson this fore- 
noon. Hauled alfalfa this after noon. John took Mother to George 
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Re[e]ves. Their little Girl is sick. Looked through the corn and 
I am Sorely disappointed at the out look. From present indications 
Our corn will not make 20 Bushels per acre. This makes me Sick 
like the dickens. Work all Summer and then loose everything. It’s 
enough to make aman .. . to think of it. Mother at George 
Reeve’s the Kids and the old Man are masters of the Situation 
while Mother is away from Home. Jim M. Ijames Called this eve- 
ning. 

12 Saturday Pretty fair day. finished hauling in and Stack- 
ing alfalfa. John went to Thompsons and in to Oakland Township 
this after noon and Staid all night Somewhere. Rained a little after 
noon. J. A. Secrist Called this evening on School Matters. Billy 
Moore Called this evening to see about threshing. George and the 
old Man went to Alliance at the center but it was a failure. Mother 
Came home from Reeves this morning their child a little better. 
Mother about on the lift. 10 P M. All in bead, but the old Man. 
And will Soon be there. 

13 Sunday Good day. John Kellenbarger and wife visited us 
to day. Dr Collins of Glasco called to day. Ira Arkansaw Pierce 
visited with [us] and had dinner here. John Came home to day 
from O[a]kland Township. George went away with Ira Pierce this 
after noon. Corn suffering for rain. 

14 Monday. Went to town to Alliance meeting. Brother Ward- 
all of South Dakota & Sam Scott State lecture[r] of F A & I. U. 
spoke in Concordia. Also central co[mmittee]. Met. Grand Pap 
Groves went with me. Home Just at dark. Had dinner with Dr 
McCasey. A big day for Concordia. Thundering this evening & 
threatening rain. 

15 Tuesday. Cloudy & rained a little. Mother went to Geo. 
Reeves. George brought her Home. 

16 Wednesday. Good day Boys went to Mill left Charley 
flour. I and Freddie went to town after dinner. Home before 
Sundown. Returned Jack Matthews 4 bushels of wheat borrowed 
last year. 

17 Thursday. Good day. Cleaned up 44 bushels of wheat 
Boys took it to town Sold it for 45¢ per bushel. 44 50/60 [x] .45 
[Total] $20.15 The cheapest I ever sold Wheat in my life. Lady 
Empson Called to day Also Ida Kellenbarger. Dug Greathouse 
Called to day. Also School Book agent. 

18 Friday Cloudy & Hot. Cleaned and took 2 loads of wheat 
85 Bushels 45¢ per bus.—$38.40 [?] Too cheap. Sewing ma- 
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chine agent called Also Ladies Empson & Goble called this eve- 
ning. Judge Stoner Called this morning Fearful Hot to day and 
this evening 
19 Saturday. Clear and hot. Cleaned up a load of wheat which 
John took to town. George Mother & Mabel went to town in the 
n buggie. The old Man and Freddie at home alone. Dry and hot. 
* . Grand Pap Groves Called this morning. Bill Price returned our 
freezer which he borrowed last night after I was in bed. Mabel 
i i Staid in town. John had 44 bushels of wheat [@] 45¢ [Total] 


Con Kw RR = 


$19.80 
: 20 Sunday. Good day. John went to Sunday School. After 
y 4 Dinner Mother & I Hitched to the Buggy for a drive Went by way 
. of J.O. McIntosh from there to the old Roger’s farm. From there 
.r to Aurora. Rained hard at Aurora for a little while. Stop[p]Jed a 
r. few minits at Phil Miller’s. From there Home. Arrived 6:30 P M 


0. We also stop[p]Jed at F. A. Thompsons, but they were not at 
home, but met Harry and sister comeing home as we started from 





1s there. Dryer than a bone at home. John went to Secrists in the 
.e evening. 
y 21 Monday Walked to Hoosier Peck and took train to town. 
* Worked on District clerks record Had Dinner with Charley Staid 
all night at Iowa House 
1- 22 Tuesday. Good rain in the morning. Bought an umbrella. 
if worke[d] on District clerks Books staid all night at Iowa house. 
.p Met Prof Biddison at Exchange house. Staid [at] Iowa House 
yr 23 Wednesday. County School Book Text Book convention. 
& Was a delegate to Said convention. Had plenty of fun. Adopted 
the or rather re adop[t]ed the Same Series of books as we had for 
0. the last five years. Came home from town with E. R. Jones Home 
at Dark. Boys attended speech on Oak creek. 
— 24 Thursday. Cloudy & cool. John took last batch of wheat to 
oe town. Freddie & Hellen McCasey went with John. After Dinner 
od Mother and Mabel went to Kellenbargers George to[ok] Old 
Cherry to Jim Bertrams Black Bull. If she sticks a calf will be 
at due May 23rd 1894 after noon. Bush Finch Hauling water from 
45 Our well for His engine. Corn drying up. John had 26 Bushels of 
ly wheat [@] .45 [Total] $11.70 This [is] all our wheat Last years 
a wheat. 240 Bushels of wheat [@] .45 [Total] $108.00 Too Cheap 


Too cheap Grand Pap Groves & Octave Laterneau Called to 
day. Boys went in the evening to Bill Harlins. Party 
25 Friday Went to town with George. George came home. I 
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staid and worked on District clerks Books. Attended lodge chapter. 
Staid at Iowa House. 50¢ 

26 Saturday. Mother, John, Mabel and Freddie Came to town 
to the Show. 4 Tickets $2.10 Ride to Show fair grounds 30¢ 
Home a little before dark. John came home with Hebert. George 
went to town in the evening Fearful Hot 

27 Sunday. Cloudy & cool. George went to Rice in the morn- 
ing for our Mail. John started for Aurora and when at Ledoux Dick 
fell down, and broke the buggie tongue then run away & broke one 
Single tree and one spoke. Dick and Flora rounded up in a barbed 
wire fence. George went to Aurora in the evening, for Meat but 
was Disap[p]ointed Dismal failure Dident have any. George 
went to Swopes in the evening. Old man Goble Called in the eve- 
ning Grand Pap Groves Calle[d] in the morning. Mrs & Dan. 
Empson Called early their baby Drank Some Lye. They were 
badly scared. baby’s mouth badly burnt. a close call. 

28 Monday. Clear & cool. Went to town. Started 6:30 A M 
Arrived home 9:30 A M 16 miles in 3 Hours Commenced to 
thresh. Did not get done Took my buggie Tongue to town and 
one wheel. Mad{[e] 16 miles in three Hours Wheat 96 Bushels 
[@] 4¢ = $3.84 

29 Tuesday I went to town to work on Dis. clerks record. Fin- 
ished threshing. Oats 723 Bushels [@] 2¢ = $14.46 Due Moore & 
co for threshing $18.30 Oats 723 Bus $14.46 Wheat 96 Bus $3.84 
Sold one load Oats 53 Bus. [@] 20¢ = $10.60 

30 Wednesday Wash day Boys cut corn. I was in town. 
Came home on train in the evening. Made application for Jennie 
Ward for Position at Insane Asylum. 

31 Thursday. Good day. Grave yard meeting. Cleaned up 
and burnt off the Grave yeard. Was elected Secretary. W. H. 
Bolen President and E. Gardner Treasure[r]. P M Gates and 
John Kellenbarger were here for Dinner. Boys cut Corn in fore- 
noon. Helped at Grave yard after noon. Cash in treasure to date 
$13.15 George went to Bertrams in evening. Settled with Jim 
for cutting our alfalfa Paid him Cash $1.25 


September, 1893 

1 Friday Cloudy & cool. Boys cut corn in forenoon. Went to 
town after noon. with a load of Oats. 53 Bushels [@] 20¢ $10.60 
Buggie Tongue $3.50 Coffee Pot 85¢ Tablets for Kids 10¢ Ink 
5¢ For Shears 80¢ [Total] Expended $5.30 Boys home after dark. 
Dr. Collins Dentist from Glasco was here for dinner. Lady 
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Bell called to day Also Dan Empson. loaned him a plug of To- 
bacco. 

2 Saturday. Good day. Freddie and I went to Rice in the morn- 
ing. Had Freddies wagon fixed. Peoples Party caucus this after- 
noon. The following were elected delegate[s] to county convention 
Monday. Jo. Campbell, John Campbell, J. T. Henderson, Jo Reg- 
nier, and W. H. Bolen. I was elected committee man for Nelson 
George went over to Hoosier Peck after Charley and Lottie. Good 
turnout at the caucus. Good feeling Prevailed all around. George 
Home 8 P. M 

3 Sunday. Pretty Good day. Boys went to McIntosh and Dug 
Greathouse. Harry Thompson Called to day Also Link & wife. 
Boys & Mabel went to the River in after noon to Babtising. Cool 

4 Monday. Clear & Hot. Dusty Attended co. convention. 
Was beaten for county clerk. Home 8 P.M. Charley and John went 
to town. John went for Dr McCaseys mowing machine. John 
helped Dr Stack hay, and did not come home. Frankie McCasey 
came home with me. 

5 Tuesday. Clear & hot. Wash day. Went to Aurora after noon. 
Stop[p]ed at J. C. Ledoux Going to Aurora. Home before dark. 
Grand Pap Groves Called Also Lady Empson. Frank[iJe Me- 
Casey went to school to day. John still in town. 

6 Wednesday. Clear & hot high wind South. Mrs Swope 
visited us to day. Lady Empson & Gurty Bell were here 5 or 6 
time[s] to day. Also Grand Pap Groves Called Col. Dan Empson 
Sick. We furnished medicine. John mowed. George run over the 
neighborhood for a horse rake & finally got one for 2 hours. Then 
got Jim Bertrams in the eve[ning]. Went to Aurora in the evening 
Took the third Degree in the Knights of Pythias. The Boys failed 
to get much fun out of the old man. The third Degree is ahem. 
from away back. Home from Aurora 2 A. M next morning. 

7 Thursday. Clear and hot Mowed and tried to haul hay. 
High wind South. Bad mean day. Hauled one load after dark. 
Grand Pap Groves Called to day. Also Old Man McIntosh no 
School to day. Our school Mother went to the fair. 

8 Friday. Clear & hot. High wind South. Hauled in hay in 
forenoon. Fearful high wind. Mowed and Raked hay after dinner. 
Hauled one load after Supper Oda McIntosh stop[p]ed this eve- 
ning. He and Frank Richardson will start for the strip Okla- 
homa *® in the morning. 


49. The Cherokee outlet, adjoining Kansas on the south, was opened to settlers at noon 
on September 16, 1893. 
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9 Saturday. Pleasant. Fearful Hot after noon. Hauled in hay. 
H. R. Thompson Called in the eve. Also J. T. Acton. Went to 
Rice in evening with J. T. Acton Attended Alliance in the evening. 
Home 11 P. M 

10 Sunday. Clear & hot. Wind S. E. and east. Mrs McCasey 
& Mrs Wolf visited us to day. George started for School this morn- 
ing John took him to Town and returned Dr McCaseys machine. 
Thus one of my boys Goes one by one, in a short time John will 
go to Kansas City to veterinary college. 

11 Tuesday [Monday?]. Clear & hot. Quiet as to wind. 
Lady Bell Called this morning. Finished our Hay this morning. 
J. T. Henderson Called and brought our mail. Fred Keoster Called 
this evening to borrow my wagon. John returned Stillingers Rake. 
Dr McCasey Called this evening Gibson Slater Called this eve- 
ning & delivered a message from Mrs. Kellenbarger. Received a 
letter from Alba stating old Lady Reese was Dead, and her Son 
Marcellus was very low. Poor Distressed family 

12 Tuesday. Clear & Hot. High wind South east. Fearful 
Dusty. Went to town. Had dinner with Christ Stoner. A bottle of 
Beer with John Lamb Home 5 P. M. Renkenbarger Came out 
with me. Bought coffee 60¢ cigars 25¢ = 85¢ Grand Pap Groves 
Called also Lady Empson and Miss G. Beli Lady Empson & Miss 
Bell Staid all night. Awful Dry and Dusty. Mabel Moore 3 
years old Died this morning. 

13 Wednesday. Mable Moore Buried at Dis No 40 Clear & 
hot wind, South. Fearful Dusty. Mother Freddie & Mabel at- 
tended The funeral of Mabel Moore. Came home by Rice. Home 
2:30 P. M. Mollie & Kit Goble stop[p]ed for dinner. Linkum and 
Mollie crossed Bats. John went to Thompsons in the evening. 
Linken & Letha Called in the evening. Bought 2 Bushels of Peaches 
of Tom Travis $2.25 

14 Thursday. Clear & Hot. John & I went to Ames this 
morning with 7 Hogs weight 14.40 [@] 514 [¢] = $75.60 Home 
at 11:35 A.M. Hot and Dusty. Fearful dry. Jim Bertram Called 
at noon. John Raking hay for Jim this afternoon. Mother Can- 
{n]ing Peaches to day. John went to Moore’s in the eve. Paid 
Moore cash for threshing our grain this year 723 Oats & 96 bushels 
of Oats [wheat] — $18.30 For all demands to date. Threshing 
Paid in full 

15 Friday. . . . Wind north and Dust to beat the Devil. 
Commenced to wash, but the dust beat us. I went to Rice in fore- 
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noon and Sold 1 car of corn for 27¢ Went to Rice in afternoon for 
sugar $2.00 John Raked Hay after dinner and Brought wagons 
from Goble Keosters. Jack Matthews Called this evening. George 
came from town this evening. John went to Kellenbargers this eve- 
ning. 

16 Saturday. Clear & Hot Shelled corn 507 Bushels, Sold the 
corn for 27¢ [Total] $136.89 Paid J M. Harrison for Fred Ward 
for shelling $5.05 Hauled corn Shafer Hauled 3 loads of corn to 
Rice and 1 load of coal from Rice to School House. Paid Shafer 
$2.50 cash. W.H. Bolen Hauled 1 load of corn for Willit McMani- 
mie and one load of coal for School House, for which I paid Him 
Cash 50c. We Hauled 21.10 lbs coal for School House. Total coal 
3 tons & 90 Ibs. Hauling coal 6180 lbs coal for School House 
$2.50 Bolen Returned Keoster’s Wagon. Shafer returned Jack 
Matthew’s wagon. L. N. Swope Hauled 2 loads [of] corn for me. 

17 Sunday. Cloudy & Fearful Dusty. Hig/h] wind south west. 
Lottie and Mrs Parr visited us. John took George Part way to 
town. Mother went to Kellenbarger’s middle of the after noon. 
Rained a little bit. Fearful dusty 

18 Monday. Cloudy and warm. John Hauled cobs in crib 9 
loads. Swope Called and I went to Rice with him Received a let- 
ter from Alba. Lady Empson Called to day. 

19 Tuesday. Cloudy & hot. Wind South. Mother went to 
town Alone in the Buggy. John took Charley a load of cobs and 
went to Mill. Will leave Charley a sack of flour. Gib Slater called 
with Beef I bought for 25¢. Grand Pap Groves Called Also Tom 
Clegg. Both here for Dinner Tom is selling fruit trees. I Ordered 
12 Peach trees 4 Alexander 4 Waterloo and 4 Early York $1.80 
Freddie came from School this after noon. Hot and Lonesome. 
Dull and Dry. : 

20 Wednesday. Cloudy. High wind south. Fearful Dusty. 
John Gathered 6 Rows of corn 80 rods long & got about 8 bus. 
John went [to] Rice af[ter] Dinner and to Kellenbargers in the 
evening to a Party. Tom Clegg Called this evening. I started for 
Aurora got as far as Swop[e]s and then turned back. Home 
7:40 P.M High wind and Dusty. Disagreeable and Discouraging 

21 Thursday. Clear Hot & Dusty. Freddie & I went to Rice 
in the evening. Tied up and Weaned our little colts Maggie & 
Lucy. 

22 Friday. Wash day. wind north east. Grand Pap Groves 
Called. John Kellenbarger & wife Called. I & Freddie went to 
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Rice in the evening. George Came from town this evening. Lady 
Emps[on] & Link Goble Called this evening. Cold wind north 9 
P.M 2 of Huscher’s Boys Came home from Oklahoma this eve- 
ning 

23 Saturday. Cloudy & cool. John & I went to town with 4 
Horses to Sell Horses. But failed to sell them. Home after dark. 
Went to Alliance meeting at the Center. Home from Alliance 10:30 
P.M _ George Staid all night with George Layman. Bought a new 
Hat $2.00 

24 Sunday Pretty Decent Day. Dr McCasey & family and 
James P. McCasey visited [with] us to day. F. A. Thompson and 
wife visited us to day. John went to Thompsons to day. George 
went to town this evening with Dr McCasey. Girty Bell was here 
all day. Mrs Leath Mollie and Kit Goble Called this evening. 
Wind north and north East all day & cool 

25 Monday. Cloudy & cool. John gathered a load of corn. 
And went to Jack Matthews in the evening. Cold enough last night 
to Freeze ice High wind during the night 

26 Tuesday. Cloudy & cool John went to town with H R 
Thompson. I went to town Alone. Had Dinner with Dr McCasey. 
Home 5:30 P. M Cloudy and Rained a little bit. sprinkled a 
little Just at dark. Mother on the lift. Not well 

27 Wednesday. Swopes Sale. Clerked his Sale Cloudy and 
cool Attended Lodge of K. P. at Aurora. Paid my Dues up to 
October Ist 1893 90¢ Home at Low Twelve. Mother unwell 

28 Thursday. Cloudy. John went to Rice in forenoon Took 
John & Harry Thompson to Aurora The Boys will start for Kan- 
sas City this evening. The boys will attend veterinary college. I 
gave John $180.00 to Start on. Commenced to Rain about noon 
and Rained slowly all after noon Grand Pap Groves was here for 
Dinner. Home from Aurora 5:30 P. M. 

29 Friday. Cloudy & cool Rained a good Shower this after 
noon. Rained all night last night. Lady Bell Called this after 
noon. Freddie came from School in the Rain. W H Bolen Called 
& presented Link Gobles School order which I paid $4.00 

30 Saturday. Cloudy and Hazy during forenoon. Went to 
town to Central Co. Meeting. Home About 6 P. M. Mother & I 
went to Gobles in the evening. A. D. Goble and wife returned from 
Oklahoma to day. Home from Gobles 10:30 P M 


October, 1893 
1 Sunday. Cloudy & cool. Grand Pap visited us to day & had 
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dinner with us. George at home to day. Dull and lonesome. This 
is John’s first Sunday from Home. Lady Bell Called in the eve- 
ning. Wind north & cool. George Borrowed Grand Pap’s cart and 
will ride to town in the morning & home at night. Will try it for 
awhile for luck. Wrote a letter to day to Dr McCasey and one to 
Max Savoy at Aurora 

2 Monday. Clear & cool. Wind north west. George went to 
town and Home with cart & Horse Received card from John. I 
went to Rice this after noon. Jo. Moore Called this after noon. 
Lady Bell went away this morning 

3 Tuesday Pretty fair day. Henderson called. Borrowed my 
well Tools. I went to Henderson in evening & Helped him raise 
his pump 

4 Wednesday Good day. warm Went to Henderson and 
help[ed] him put down his pump Then went to town. Home 5:30 
P.M. After Supper went to Aurora to Knights of Pythias. Home 
11 P.M _ Lady Empson was a caller to day. 

5 Thursday. High wind N. W. Cloudy & cool. Mrs. Empson 
washed for us. L N Swope Called and returned my wagon wheel. 
Candidates D. S. Steele and Thomas Lamay Called Steele for 
sheriff and Lamay for Co. Clerk. Mean Disagreeable day. Dusty. 
Grand Pap Pierce brought our mail from Rice. Rained a little. 
Lady Empson Did our Ironing. Dan Called for his wife this eve- 
ning. J. T. Henderson Called wanted to Borrow our wagon. 

6 Friday Pretty fairday. School Mother Called for 1st month 
wages. Paid her $40.00 in Gold. Lady Empson Called this morn- 
ing early. Cool. Wind west and N. W. Ike & George stop[p]ed 
as they went by. 

7 Saturday. Pretty fair day. Mother Freddie and the Old 
Man went to town Home 3 P. M. Attend[ed] Caucus at school 
House for Township offices. I was nominated for Town Treasure[r]. 
Attended Alliance meeting at School House. Home 10 P M 

8 Sunday. Pretty day. Charley Pierce visited Freddie to day. 
Freddie & Mabel went to Sunday School George went to Rice this 
morning for our Mail. Lady Empson Called this Morning 

9 Monday. Wash day. Speech at the center by Demers, Mosher, 
Stoner and Young. Mosher & Demers Called here in the evening. 
Good crowd. Hen Snavely Husked corn. All day. 

10 Tuesday. Pretty good day. George went to town with the 
Buggie. Lottie was to come out this evening but failed. I went to 
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Aurora this after noon bough[t] lumber & Rivits Paid $3.00 
Home at dark Hen Snavely Husked corn. 

11 Wednesday. Wind changed to the north west & blowed up 
cold High wind and fearful dusty and Disagreeable. Ladies Goble 
and Empson Called Mrs. Goble was here for Supper Two men 
looking for work stop[p]ed here at 10 A. M. They asked for Some- 
thing to eat as they had no brexfast. Damed shame that Honor- 
able [men] are obliged to tramp the Country for Bread. “Too Much 
Confidence” Snavely Husked corn 34 day. Commenced to rain and 
Drizzle and fizle Wind and Dust about 3:30 P M Turned our 
Stock to the Straw stack this evening Dan Empson Called twice 
to day. Thundering and lightning this evening 6:30 P. M 

12 Thursday. Cloudy & cold. Went to Rice after dinner and 
then to Pierce’s Snavely Husked corn 34 day. 

13 Friday. Clear & cool. Wind North west. Snavely Husked 
corn Mrs Kellenbarger Called and was here all day. We took her 
home in the evening. She was terribly surprised to find her house 
full of neighbors and friends. the Supper was good. All enjoyed 
them selves. Home 12 Midnight. Clear & cold. About 40 eat 
[sic] Supper at Kellenbargers 

14 Saturday. Good day. George & I went to town to co. Alli- 
ance. I went to Clyde with Mosher our candidate for Treasure[r] 
from there went to St. Joe. where I made a speech and Came home 
with Sam Demers our candidate for Register [of Deeds]. Home 
2 AM in the morning. Charley and Lottie came out from town 

15 Sunday Pretty good day Charley and Lottie here 

16 Monday High wind So. Georg[e] took Lottie & Charley 
to town. Lottie came home with George Snavely Husked Corn 4 
day, cloudy in Evening. Took top off [of] half of clear [cellar] 
and put on new Boards and then dirt. Did a good Job for an old 
man. 

17 Tuesday Pretty good. Finished the cellar. Went to Rice 
after noon. Received letters from O. W. Hendee, Ella Stangland 
Washington D. C. Mrs. Ellison Topeka. Also John O Young 
Kansas City Mo. Snavely Husked corn 1 day. Finished check corn. 

18 Wednesday. Pretty good day. Mother & I went to town 
This is Mother[’s] Birth day. The neighbors took Possession of our 
House in the evening a grand good time all around. About 20 
couples were here and all enjoyed them selves muchly. Dr & Mrs 
McCasey staid all night. Snavely Husked corn. 
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19 Thursday. Pretty good day. Mrs Letha Goble was here 
to day to clean up Lady Bell called. The old man Dug 2 bushels 
of potatoes. Davy Cox Called for a drink of Water. Took Gobles 
chairs and Table Home this morning 

20 Friday. Good day. Tom Lamay & D.S§ Steele candidates 
for Sheriff & co clerk called & had supper & staid all night Both 
spoke at the center. Jo Henley & Dr Laughlin were there 

21 Saturday. Tom Lamay went to town this morning. Dave 
Steele took [us] to Huscher Peck. Then Steele and I went to He- 
berts and Staid there for dinner. Steele was here for Supper I 
went with him to Aurora where he and Lamay spoke in the evening. 
Home 11:40 P. M. George Dug potatoes to day. 7 Bushels. Mother 
unwell. 

22 Sunday. Pretty good day. Dr & Mrs McCasey Called Also 
Ira Pierce 

23 Monday. Pretty good day. Repaired fence. Mother and 
Mabel went to Dan’s. Mrs Dan & Letha Called to day. George 
Drove Mell to day. 

24 Tuesday. Pretty good day. Mabel, Freddie and the old Man 
went to town sold 3 bushels Turnips = 75¢ Hen. Snavely Called 
this after noon. Mrs. Goble Called this morning. Mother went 
to Gobles this after noon. 

25 Wednesday. Pretty good day. Wash day. Mrs. Letha Goble 
helped us Wash. Repaired fence. Lady Empson Called this eve- 
ning. Hen. Snavely & wife Called this morning. Wind changed to 
north this eve. & Turned cold Dusty. 

26 Thursday. Pretty good day. But cool. Went to town in 
the evening. L N Swope called in the evening and went to town 
with me. Attended Knights of Pythias lodge. Home even ]2 Oclock 
midnight. 

27 Friday. Went to Rice in forenoon. Received lette[r]s from 
Hendee Everly & Tom Lamay. Went to town after noon. Home 
6:40 P. M. Snavely Husked corn Lady Empson Called to day 

28 Saturday. Cloudy & cool. Killed a hog in forenoon. Dug 
Potatoes after noon. Social at Swopes in the evening. There was 
about 50 people there. Grand good Supper. Home at midnight. 
Snavely Husked corn. 

29 Sunday. Clear & cold. George went to Fred Wards after 
noon. Hen. Snavely A. D. Goble, W. H. Bolen Jack Matthews 
were here they hitched up Jumbo. I went to Oda McIntosh after 
Dinner Home a little after dark 
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30 Monday. Pretty decent day Snavely Husked corn Lady 
Snavely Called and staid all day. Dug Sweet Potatoes. 

31 Tuesday. Good day. Went to Rice after noon. Lady Emp- 
son Called Hen. Snavely Husked corn Received a letter from 
John 
November, 1893 


1 Wednesday. Pretty good day. Wash day. Mother went [to] 
Mrs. Empson to Old Man Spargurs after dinner. Snavely Sick. 
Loaned my wagon to Swope. Tom Lamay and D. S. Steele Called 
as they went by to St Jo. I went to Henderson after Dinner. Went 
to Clyde in the evening. Henderson went with me. Was chairman 
of Populist meeting. P L Mo[n]tgomery from Arkansaw spoke 
Home 1 A. M fearful cold High North & dusty. 

2 Thursday Clear & cold high wind North. D. S. & Tom 
Lamay Called. Snavely Husked corn. 

3 Friday. Clear & Pleasant Snavely Husked corn Ladies 
Empson & Goble Called. Also A. D. Goble. Lady Snavely Called 
this evening 

4 Saturday. Pretty good day. Went to town. P. L. Mont- 
gomery made a speech. Snavely Husked corn. Lottie came home 
with me. Attended Alliance Home 10 P. M. 

5 Sunday. Good day. Warm & Pleasant. Charley & Dr. [E. 
L.] Day came out from town. Dr McCasey & family visited us to 
day. Dr & I went to Tom Debukes [Dubuque?] from there to 
Pete Pories from there to Aurora from Aurora to Pete Pories, 
from there home. Lottie and Frankie staid all night A. D. Goble 
came for water this morning. Oda McIntosh Called this morning. 

6 Monday. Pretty fair day. Cloudy. High wind South & 
dusty. Went to Rice with old man Pierce. Sam Demers Called to 
day. Lady Empson Called. Snavely Husked corn. 

7 Tuesday Election day. Pretty good day. Snavely Husked 
corn % day. Paid Him Cash to day $3.00 The old man awful 
sick this evening. The election passed off quietly Pops looseing 
votes each year. Mother went [to] town after noon with Lottie 
and Fred Mabel went in the morning with George. The old man 
fearful sick. Did not go to bed until midnight. 

8 Wednesday. Pretty good day. Hauled 1 load of corn for 
Swope. Hauled it to Aurora. Snavely Husked corn. Jim Shafer 
& family called & had Supper with us. Gave Shaffer our cobs in 
Hog Pen. Paid Snavely Cash $5.00 George Came home sick 
this evening. Loaned Swope my wagon this evening after dark. I 
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received the Sad intelligence that D. 8S. Steele our Candidate for 
sheriff is defeated. Terrible. The Alliant is responsible for this 
Misfortune. The Alliant and the Joints Whiskey did the business. 

9 Thursday. Good day. Wash day. All quiet since election. 
The putrid carcass of the G. O. P. will now rejoice Dam em. A. D. 
Goble brought Our Mail Social at Link Gobles this evening. The 
old man not well Dispepsia and other Ailments is enough to 
use me up in good shape. 

10 Friday. Pretty good day. Went to Rice in fore noon Fear- 
ful dusty. School Mother & Billius Walno Called in the evening. 
Snavely Husked corn. 

11 Saturday. Commenced to rain in the night. Misted and 
rained till about noon. then commenced to Snow. And furioushly 
all after noon. Lady Empson Called and left her Kid while her 
Ladyship went visiting. This is the first Snow this season. Bad 
Disagreeable day. A good day to Stay in the house. 

12 Sunday. Pleasant day. Snavely Called & Hitched up Jumbo. 
And then returned him and Said he was spavined. Grand Pap 
Groves Called and had dinner with us. Lady Empson Called in the 
evening. George went to Rice after noon for our Mail. 

13 Monday Cloudy & cold north wind. Pulled turnips. Lady 
Empson Called and Pulled turnips. I was at Dan Empsons to day. 
Goble Ike Reeves & J L Matthews Called also Hen. Snavely. 
Sadie Matthews was here for Supper. Henderson Called to day. 
Also Grand Pap Groves Called. Snow all gone. Roads bad. 

14 Tuesday. Clear & cold. Raw Wind from the north. Helped 
A. D. Goble take up his Pump. Jack Matthews calle[d] and I sold 
him 2 Bushels of Turnips for 50¢ A. D. Goble cold [called?] and 
I sold him 2 Bushels Turnips for 50¢ Snavely Husked Corn. 

15 Wednesday. Good day. Snavely Husked corn % day & 
finished. 1914 days. Paid Balance Due Snavely to day $11.25 
Went to Rice after noon. Helped Jack Matthews cut his Seed Hog 
this morning. Lady Empson Called this evening. Also Jack 
Matthews and Elmer Henderson. Settled in full with Snavely to 
for all demands to date. 

16 Thursday Pretty good day Went to town with Joe Reginer 
& James T. Henderson. Filed my Bond for Town Treasure[r]. 
Home 5 P. M. Grand Pap Groves Called this morning & evening. 
Had Oysters for Supper. 

17 Friday. Fearful high wind. N Cold & Dusty. Went to Mill 
for our selves & Jack Matthews. Grand Pap Groves went with me. 
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Took Jacks Grist home. Geo. staid in town. Gave Charley 1 Sack 
flour. 1 Sack of Potatoes and a chunk of Hog meat. 

18 Saturday. Pretty good day. Mother & Mabel went to town 
after noon. Freddie and the old man at home alone. Burried our 
turnips. Wind West. Clear & cool. George went to Beloit to play 
foot “Ball.” Dug Thompson & son Called to trade horses. No trade 
in me. 

19 Sunday Fine day. Mother Freddie and the old man went 
to Thompsons. They were not at home. We went east 3 Miles 
then north 3 Miles thence west home 3 Miles Making a drive of 
12 Miles Home 1:15 P. M. The old man laid up with rheuma- 
tism. Got it in the Shoulders awfully bad. A. D. Goble Called to 
day. 

20 Monday. Wash day. Went to the River for Sand. Com- 
menced to Rain before I got home & continued until dark Rained 
slowly. Ike. Woodruff Called for his money for cleaning School 
house $1.50 order No 36. Charley Pierce Came home with Fred 
to stay all night. Received a letter from John, also Nellie. 

21 Tuesday. Clear & cool. High wind north west. Jack 
Matthews killed a beef I was there a couple of hours George 
Townsdin Called Also Grand Pap Groves & Lady Matthews. A. 
D. Goble hauled water from here to day. Made Door for Horse 
stable. Lady Empson Called this evening 

22 Wednesday. Cloudy & cold High wind north. Went to 
Aurora. Sent John $25.00 Bank exchange 10¢ 1 Bottle of Beer 
25¢ 1 cigar 5¢ = $25.40 Home 12:10 P.M. Archie Longtin rode 
with me from Aurora to Nelson Center. Lady Empson Called 
Also Hon Snavely. Also a peddler This evening clear and cold. 
George Broke down the Cart. 

23 Thursday. Cloudy & cool. A. D. Goble Called to day. Went 
to Aurora inthe evening Banquet Pythian. at Frank Leotoneaus 
[Letourneau]. Made a speech. Afterward Played High (5) with 
Old Man Pimet Don Atwood and the young Banker Beat them 
3 outof5 Home 2 A.M 

24 Friday Cloudy and Cold Went to Rice after dinner. Re- 
ceived a letter from Lawyer Welker, Albion. Dr McCasey Calle[d] 
this evening. J. T. Henderson Called this morning. 

25 Saturday Cloudy & cold. High wind north. Dr McCasey 
Called. George went to town for our tricks [ticks?] Bed Stead, 
springs, Ice chest, chair & other things Mother went to town. 
Lottie came home with mother. . . . Mother & George Home a 
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little before dark. A, D. Goble & E, Gardner Called The old Man 
at home with the Kids. 

26 Sunday. Dull cloudy day. Charley & Lottie here. Grand 
Pap Groves Called twice to day. 

27 Monday. Dull & cloudy in the morning. Charley & Lottie 
went to town Also George in the Buggy. Cleared up in the fore- 
noon. Pleasant. Hauled straw. A. D. Goble hauled water from 
our tank. Lottie Goes to Lincoln to day. Charley makes a damed 
ass of him self. J T Henderson Called this evening 

28 Tuesday. Good day. Went to town. Took Dudley to Dr 
Operate on his eye. Poor job of it. Home between 5 and six P. M. 
Frankie McCasey Came home with me. 

29 Wednesday. Pretty good day. 

30 Thursday. Thanksgiving Fearful High wind north and cold. 
We went to Goble to a big dinner & Turkey roast. Big crowd. 
George and Elmer Henderson went to town. Awful cold. George 
Home 7 P.M 


December, 1893 
1 Friday. Cloudy and cold. 7 Degrees above zero. Worked at 
Grove yard after noon. Grand Pap Groves Called in the morning. 


2 Saturday. Wash day. Commenced to Sleet and then Snow 
about 9 A.M. Continued all day. Cold. Went to town with Hen- 
derson. Home at dark. Bad cold day Stormy Wind north and 
north east. 

3 Sunday. Pretty decent day after the storm. Mother & I went 
to town after noon to turkey roast. Took Frankie McCasey home. 
Ate turkey with Dr and Mrs. McCasey. Home a little after dark. 
Grand Pap Groves Called to day and Borrowed 2 Envelops. He 
wrote to John at Kansas City. 

4 Monday. Good day. Went to Rice for our mail. Received a 
letter from Lottie. Hon Snavely Called in the evening. Wash day. 
Congress meets to day. Now what will they do? Wait and See. 
Washed Our Buggy. 

5 Tuesday. Good Day. Went to Ames & home 1:30 P. M 
Washed the Buggy. Lady Empson Called in the eve. George La- 
man & Anna Detrixhe were Married to Day by Judge Stoner, in 
Concordia. George is a Yankee & Anna is a Belgium French. Good 
luck to you George & Anna 

6 Wednesday. Good day. Went to town. Sold 4 Hogs weight 
9.25 4.70 per hundred = $43.45 Paid my taxes $31.14 Paid 
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Grand Pap Groves taxes $4.57 Paid John cash $2.00 for George 
Pants. cigars 30¢ = $36.01[7] 

7 Thursday. Good day. Repaired our Cart. Mother went to 
Dan Empsons after noon. J. T. Henderson Call[ed] this morning 

8 Friday. Good day. Went to town with load of oats 53 Bus. 
Price 25¢ per bus. = $13.35 [?] Home 5 P. M_ Bought Shoes 
$2.25 over shoes 1.40 Cigars and Dinner 55¢ = $4.20 

9 Saturday Cloudy & cool. Mother & Freddie went to town. 
George Came Home with them. 

10 Sunday. Good day. Charley Pierce was here to. Moth[er] 
and the Kids went to church this evening. the old man at home 
alone. 

11 Monday. Wash Day. Warm and pleasant. Turned colder 
about 4 P. M. wind north. Oda McIntosh Called. Grand Pap 
Groves Called to day looking for Jakes Kid which was lost. They 
found it asleep on the cob pile. I went to Matthews about 4 P. M. 
Paid Grand Pap for the Cart we bough[t] some time ago. I Paid his 
taxes $4.57 and Cash $3.43 Total $8.00 

12 Tuesday. Clear & cold. High wind north east. J. T. Hen- 
derson Called this evening. Also W. H. Bolen Spotted heifer 
calved. Bull calf 12 Days over time. 

13 Wednesday. Cloudy and cold. Old Man Goble Called this 
morning Also Lady Bell. I went to Jack Matthews when I had 
Dinner and helped make a gate for cemetry. 

14 Thursday. Good day. Pleasant Went to town with oats 
56 Bus. at 25¢ = 14.00 Received a sack of fruit from California. 
freight 75¢. A rich present. Grand Pap Groves Called to day 
Also Goble & Tom Clegg. Bought 3 grave Roots from him for $1.20 
Home from town 4:15 P. M 

15 Friday Went to Rice in the morning for coal Stormed for 
about 1 hour. Genuine Blizzard. Went to town after noon. At- 
tended lodge Paid my Dues $4.50 for this year. Staid all night 
with Dr. McCasey. Grand Good Supper. 

16 Saturday. Good day. Mrs McCasey and Kid came home 
with me. Home at noon. Grand Pap Groves called and had dinner 
with us. George went to Minneapolis with the Concordia Team to 
play foot Ball. Mrs McCasey went to Jack Matthews in the eve. 
Mother Mabel & Fannie went to church in the evening. 

17 Sunday. Fine day. Dr McCasey came this morning & 
George with him. C. C. Stoner & family visited us to day. Fedore 
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Leoffler Called to day to see about paying for Gyp and Kit. Head 
aches 

18 Monday. Fine day. Wash day. Lady Empson Called. 
George went to town on train from Soonover. Young Mince Called 
and wanted to buy a team of Horses. I would not Sell on credit. 

19 Tuesday Nice fine day. Went to Rice for our Mail. Jack 
Matthews Called this evening. 

20 Wednesday. Fine day. Went to town with Hebert. Home 
after Dark This my Birth Day 51 Years old. Mother went to 
Henderson’s 

21 Thursday. Fine day. Went to Rice after noon. Lewis Hoff- 
man Hurt himself to day. Is now under the care of 4 Drs. Hen 
Snavely Called this eve. 

22 Friday. Went to Rice in the forenoon. To town after noon. 
George brought the team home. Attended chapter. Paid my Dues 
for the year 1893—$3.00 Good Supper Staid all night with Dr 
McCasey. 

23 Saturday. In town all day. Mother & Mabel Came to town. 
John [Young] & Harry Thompson Came up from Kansas City. 
Harry Thompson went home this eve. John & George went to 
church. Commenced to rain about 8 P. M George and Freddie 
went to Rice to meet John & Harry. 

24 Sunday. Cloudy & Disagreeable. Rained a little. Lewis C. 
Hoffman Buried to day. very larg[e] funeral Precession. Funeral 
Services by Rev Dr. Kern. John & Mrs Kellenbarger had Dinner 
with us to day. Wind South. 

25 Monday. Christmas Day Fine day but cool. Big dinner 
at Jack Matthews. We were all there. Our Cattle got out to day. 
David Henry Secrist and Ella Stoner Married yester day. Re- 
ce[i]ved a letter from Alba stating she was married on the 20 of 
Dec 1893 

26 Tuesday. Pretty cold in the morning. Boys went to Gobels 
for His Seed Hog. Turned Seed Hog with my Sows this day. Wash 
day. Ladies Empson & Bell Called. Also Dr. [Harry] Thompson. 
Sewing machine [man] Called. Boys went to Church at the Center 
in the eve. 

27 Wednesday. Cloudy & cold. High wind South east. John 
& I went to Fedore Leofflers to See Some Stock. Leoffler not being 
at home we went to Aurora. And Saw him there. Paid C M. Troop 
[Troup] my lodge Dues $1.25 Home 1:30 P. M John went to 
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Rice for our mail. The Boys went to church in the evening. Grand 
Pap Groves Called and had dinner with [us]. I went to Henderson 
in the evening. 

28 Thursday. Pretty good Day. The Boys went to Fedore 
Leofflers for 1 steer and one Heifer [for] which I am to allow him 
$30.00 On his note. Boys home about noon. John & Mother went 
to town after Dinner. Boys went to church in the evening. Hen- 
derson Borrowed my wagon. 

29 Friday Pretty cold this morning. F. A. H. R. & Mrs. 
Thompson Called this morning. John & George went to town with 
chickens. Sold them for 2¢ per pound. Boys went to Church this 
evening. 

30 Saturday. Good day. Boy[s] hauled Hay. Freddie & I 
went to town after noon. Charley came out in eve John met him 
at Soonover. George went to church in eve. 

31 Sunday. Good day. John Mother Fred Mabel and the 
old man went to Thompson. George at home alone. Charley went 
to Thompsons with us. Boys went to church in the eve. 


[Part Five, the Concluding Installment, Will Appear in the 
May, 1947, Issue] 
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The Annual Meeting 


HE seventy-first annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical 
Society and board of directors was held in the rooms of the 
Society on October 15, 1946. 
The annual meeting of the directors was called to order by Presi- 
dent Jess C. Denious at 10 a.m. First business was the reading of 
the annual report by the secretary. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 15, 1946 


During the past year the Historical Society has beem able to resume some 
of the work that had to be abandoned during the war. Material and labor 
shortages delayed a few projects. Shipment of the microfilm camera was held 
up nearly a year, the job of painting and repointing the exterior of the Me- 
morial building was postponed for eight months, and the contract for repairing 
and painting the interior of the building has not yet been let. However, it 
is expected that most of the work authorized by the 1945 legislature will be 
completed by the end of the fiscal year. 

Executive CoMMITTEE 

President Jess C. Denious reappointed Robert C. Rankin, Charles M. Cor- 
rell and Gen. Milton R. McLean to the executive committee. The members 
holding over were Judge John S. Dawson and T. M. Lillard. 

Bupcet Requests 

Appropriation requests for the next biennium were filed with the state 
budget director im October. 

A 20 per cent increase in the salaries of all employees was requested. This 
is less than the increase in living costs. On the average, the salaries paid by 
the Historical Society are below those for comparable jobs elsewhere. 

An appropriation of $38,000 was requested for additional steel stacks for 
books. When the Memorial building was built the third floor above the library 
was left uncompleted, pending the need for more shelving. That was thirty 
years ago. Since then the library has doubled in size. The shelves are now 
so badly overcrowded that it is impossible to classify or house the books prop- 
erly, and many of them have been stored in the basement. 

Two thousand dollars was asked for cleaning and repairing the Goss col- 
lection of birds in the museum. This is one of the finest collections of the 
kind in the country. All the specimens are very old and fragile and the work 
can be done only by an expert taxidermist. 

An increase of $1,000 a year was requested for the “Continuation of Wild- 
er’s Annals.” Part of this money will be used to increase the salaries of the 
two annalists and part will be used for a part-time typist. 

Appropriations by the 1945 legislature included $4,000 for repairing and re- 
decorating corridors, offices and public reading rooms. This work will be done 
this winter. Not included were the museum, the G. A. R. hall and several of 
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the offices. Some of these walls have not been painted for thirty years. Three 
thousand dollars for this work was requested. 

An increase of $750 a year in the contingent and maintenance fund at the 
Old Shawnee Mission was requested. All labor and materials have advanced 
in price and it has become impossible to maintain this property satisfactorily 
on the present fund. Next summer it will be necessary to buy a new power 
mower, which will come out of this appropriation. 

An appropriation of $1,000 was requested for reroofing the East building 
at the Mission. Bids received last spring ram all the way from $900 to $1,500. 

An appropriation of $550 for repairs and maintenance at the First Capitol 
building was requested. This will include bringing electricity to the property 
from Fort Riley and completing repairs and painting on the buildings. 


Liprary 

During the year 2,618 persons did research in the library, an increase of 
nearly 900 over the previous year. Numerous inquiries were answered by 
letter and there were many requests for loans from the loan file on Kansas 
subjects. In the Library of Congress catalogue, 71,398 cards were filed. From 
newspapers, covering the period of May, 1945, through March, 1946, 2,181 
clippings were mounted. These include many biographical sketches of Kan- 
sans in the armed services as well as news stories recording postwar condi- 
tions in the state. 

Typed and printed genealogical records were presented by the Daughters of 
American Colonists, the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Colonial 
Dames and the Society of the Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims. Bound 
volumes of the journals of the Woman’s Relief Corps from 1885 through 1943 
were given by Mrs. Ida Heacock Baker. 

A Gerrit Smith collection of 55 printed broadsides, letters and pamphlets 
was received from the Syracuse University library. These are of interest be- 
cause of Smith’s connection with John Brown and territorial Kansas. Mrs. 
Florence Fox Harrop gave pamphlets and miscellaneous publications contain- 
ing writings by Philip Fox, noted Kansas astronomer. 

Miss Olga House gave 42 books from the collection of her brother, the late 
Jay E. House. Of particular interest is a scrap book containing theater pro- 
grams of the 1880’s from Topeka theaters. 


PIcTURES 

During the year 353 pictures were classified, catalogued and added to the 
picture collection. These include many photographs of Kansas-made aircraft, 
ordnance works and other wartime subjects. The picture collection is in 
constant use by writers and by publishers of newspapers, books and magazines. 
Among those who have used pictures of early Kansas scenes are the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe railroad; Scribner’s for its Album of American History; 
the Kansas Industrial Development Commission; the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, and a number of newspapers. 


State ARCHIVES 


Kansas statistical rolls for 1939, consisting of 3,048 manuscript books, were 
received from the state board of agriculture. Kansas mortality schedules for 
1870 and 1880 were filmed, as mentioned in the report of the microfilm division. 
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PrivaATE MANUSCRIPTS 

Fifty-one manuscript volumes and 2,020 individual manuscripts were re- 
ceived during the year. 

Thirty-four manuscript volumes, the records of Dr. John A. Read of Te- 
cumseh, were given by his sons, F. E. and A. V. Read. The volumes cover 
the period 1867-1918 and include birth records, day books, ledgers, medical 
formulae, etc. Two early maps of Tecumseh were included in the gift. 

Angelo Scott, Iola, gave 123 letters, 1883-1939, and miscellaneous papers of 
his father, Charles F. Scott. Much of the correspondence refers to political 
matters and includes letters from Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, 
Herbert Hoover and others of prominence in state and national affairs. 

Approximately 1,600 separate items from the papers of Jay E. House were 
given by his sister, Olga House, Topeka. The collection includes correspond- 
ence, 1919-1926, and miscellaneous papers. Jay E. House was on the staff of 
the Topeka Daily Capital from 1901 to 1919 and during that period served two 
terms as mayor of Topeka. 

Papers relating to the early history of Appanoose township, Franklin county, 
were received from Esther Kratz. These include minutes of the Appanoose 
vigilance committee, 1874, 1875, and early township records. 

J. C. Mohler, secretary of the state board of agriculture, presented 195 
letters, cards and statements received in his search for Kansas families who 
had occupied the same farm for seventy-five years or longer. These contain 
valuable information about pioneer families. 

Walter McKeen, Manhattan, gave a file of birth and death notices copied 
from Manhattan papers for the period 1859-1909. 

Fourteen letter-press books from the office of Charles M. Hawkes were 
acquired. Mr. Hawkes was a broker of Portland, Maine, and New Haven, 
Conn., who carried on an extensive business in Kansas. 

Judge J. C. Ruppenthal added to the Society’s records of Russell county 
the lists of marriages for the years 1882 and 1883. 

Other donors were: Mrs. Joseph Allen, the E. A. Austin estate, Mrs. Ma- 
tilda T. Fiehler Bell, Frank Blaylock, Berlin B. Chapman, Mrs. Lawrence 
Claar, Mare C. Clapp, Manta J. Elder, Nathaniel C. Fleming, C. S. Gibbens, 
Mrs. G. S. Graham, Grant Harrington, Martha Harvey, John H. Hazelton, 
Mrs. Lyde H. Hertz, Irving Hill, Cecil Howes, Ottawa University Library, 
W. B. Lowrance, Gen. Charles I. Martin, Karl A. Menninger, Bert Moore, 
Nelle Puffer, Clyde K. Rodkey, Jane C. Rupp, T. L. Scudder, Beatrice Shake- 
shaft, H. E. Smith, Bertha C. Spencer, Mrs. F. D. Steinmeyer, Rufus Rockwell 
Wilson and Ruth Wright. 


Micror1Lm Division 


The microfilm camera which was ordered in May, 1945, was not received 
until February, 1946. It was installed in a specially equipped and air-con- 
ditioned room, and production was begun in March. By October 1, over 
100,000 photographs had been made. 

In one respect, the job of filming old and fragile papers is like that of a 
portrait photographer. The difficult part is preparing the subject for the 
camera. The fact that the papers are afterwards destroyed makes it more 
important for them to be “photogenic” than for the photographer’s subjects, 
who at least continue to live. 
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In order to microfilm a newspaper file it is necessary to make it as com- 
plete and perfect as possible. Usually the files of the publisher and the His- 
torical Society, when thrown together, make a fairly complete run. Before 
they can be consolidated into one file, which is called collating, both collec- 
tions must be arranged chronologically. The collators then remove the bind- 
ings and compare the collections, page by page, selecting the best. If the 
same page in both is imperfect, but in different places, both pages are saved 
for filming. Where the files are of different editions the home or main edition 
is used, if in good condition. After the selections have been made, the pages 
are cleaned and repaired. If they are at all wrinkled they mist be moistened 
and ironed, since an uneven surface will not photograph perfeci!y. When this 
is done a label is prepared, showing titles and inclusive dates. The file is 
then ready for filming. 

Running newspapers through the camera is a comparatively simple process 
The division’s best record so far is 2,500 pages in one day, about 700 pages to 
a roll of film. The completed film is mailed to Chicago to be developed 
When returned, it is carefully checked. Sometimes defects appear and some 
of the original papers must be photographed again. This film is developed 
and is spliced into the original negative. After the negative receives a final 
okay it is returned to the laboratory, where a positive is made. The positive, 
which is black on white like the newspapers, is sent to the Historical Society 
The negative is stored by the film company in a special vault, as an addi- 
tional guarantee that the record will be preserved. Occasionally defects ap- 
pear in the positive and it must be returned for replacement. When finally 
accepted, the positive is ready for use by the public. 

The first newspaper selected for microfilming was the Topeka State Journal 
All Topeka papers owned by the Society are in bad condition because they 
have been in constant demand by local patrons. Some of the earlier wood- 
pulp volumes are so brittle and tattered that they can no longer be used. The 
editors of the Journal, Oscar Stauffer and E. B. Chapman, turned over their 
back files for collating last spring. By the first of October 55 reels of positive 
microfilm containing about 40,000 pages of the Journal, between the years 
1879 and 1908, were ready for public use in the two projectors in the news- 
paper room. In a few weeks they will all be on film. This means that a 60- 
year run of this important Kansas newspaper, which heretofore existed only 
in two fragile and incomplete files, will soon be available in permanent and 
legible microfilm reels, so compact that all may be stored on a small shelf. 

There are a few Kansas newspapers which the Society has never received. 
Files of some of these can now be borrowed and filmed. Two early-day 
Eureka papers lent by Edwin T. Wood of Eureka and Rod W. Runyan of 
Topeka have already been copied and others are ready for the camera. In 
addition, microfilm copies of the Chicago Daily Tribune, 1849 through 1865, 
which contain many articles about territorial Kansas, have been purchased. 

The Society has also experimented some with smaller documents. Mortality 
schedules of the 1870 and 1880 federal census records for Kansas have been 
filmed. Three positive copies were made, one for the Society, and two for 
the Kansas Society of the D. A. R., who bought them for their genealogical 
records commission in Washington and for the Wichita Public Library. Also 
filmed was the annual report of the Santa Fe railroad for 1873. This is a rare 
booklet, the only known copy being the one owned by the Santa Fe. 
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NEWSPAPER AND Census Divisions 

It was expected that the demand for birth certificates would fall off after 
the closing of war plants, but there are still many requests. In fact, 289 
census certificates were issued last month (September), more than in any 
month for three years. They are used in making claims for old-age assist- 
ance, social security, railroad retirement, pensions and insurance endowments, 
and for delayed birth certificates and passports. 

Thirty-four hundred patrons were served by the newspaper and census 
divisions during the year. Seventy-seven hundred single issues of newspapers 
and 9,560 bound volumes were consulted; 4,442 census volumes were searched 
and from them 2,518 certified copies of family records were issued. 

The 1946 List of Kansas Newspapers and Periodicals was published in July 
It showed the issues of 688 newspapers and periodicals being received regularly 
for filing: 55 dailies, eight semiweeklies, 399 weeklies, two three times monthly. 
27 fortnightlies, 20 semimonthlies, two once every three weeks, 98 monthlies, 
15 bimonthlies, 28 quarterlies, 29 occasionals, three semiannuals and two an- 
nuals, coming from all the 105 Kansas counties. Of these 688 publications, 
125 are listed as republican, 22 democratic, and 253 independent in politics; 95 
are school or college, 41 religious, 21 fraternal, 10 labor, eight industrial, 15 
trade and 98 miscellaneous. 

On January 1, 1946, the Society’s collections contained 51,008 bound volumes 
cf Kansas newspapers, exclusive of more than 10,000 bound volumes of out- 
of-state newspapers dated from 1767 to 1946. 

During the year, the following miscellaneous files were donated: 536 issues 
of the weekly and semiweekly New York Tribune, dated from 1859 to 1867 


from Mrs. Charles Hattery, Topeka, the X-Rays Democrat, Topeka, from H. 
G. Hoskin, Burlington, Colo., and unbound issues of the Oxford Register, dated 
from 1912 to 1932, from E. Esther Griswold, Oxford. Among the donors of 
other miscellaneous newspapers were: Mrs. Florence Fox Harrop, Manhattan 
and E. B. Chapman, James Colvin, Mrs. M. E. Harding, John S. McBride. 
N. E. Saxe and Oscar Stauffer, all of Topeka. 


ANNALS OF KANSAS 

The 1945 legislature appropriated $8,000 for a continuation of the Annals 
of Kansas which had been brought down to 1885 by Daniel W. Wilder. Miss 
Jennie Owen was employed in July, 1945, to take charge of this work. Since 
January, 1946, she has been assisted by Lt. Edgar Langsdorf, who returned to 
the staff after serving five years in the army. The compilation is under the 
direction of the secretary, with the following acting as am advisory committee: 
Fred Brinkerhoff of Pittsburg, Cecil Howes of Topeka, Dr. J. C. Malin of 
Lawrence and Justice William A. Smith, of Topeka. 

The new Annals has now been completed through 1890. The year 1891 
has been compiled but not checked. Many of the preliminary notes for the 
next five years, through 1896, have been made. 

The principal source is the newspapers. The Topeka Daily Capital, the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Times and the Wichita Eagle are used for general Kansas 
news and for references to important local happenings. All local references 
are verified in local papers. Many other publications are read for specialized 
information. An example is the Kansas Farmer, official organ for farm asso- 
ciations, and a source of agricultural and livestock news. Also, published 
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reports of various kinds must be searched. These include reports of all state 
departments, reports of state-wide associations such as the bar association, 
journals of the legislature, etc. 

Before the work began it was necessary to determine what sources should 
be consulted. This survey was made by Miss Owen and it occupied nearly 
all her time for the first six months. It then took some time to organize the 
research. In the beginning it required several months to compile one year 
of the Annals. Now a year requires only about six weeks. This means that 
approximately eight years of Annals can be compiled each year. This average 
of course cannot be maintained when the time comes for proofreading, pre- 
paring indexes and seeing the work through the press. 

Life in Kansas is a great deal more complicated than it was in Wilder’s 
day and the job of the annalist is not quite so simple. The editors are trying 
to compile a day-by-day history which will be accurate, readable, compre- 
hensive, concise and unprejudiced. If they can live up to these adjectives the 
Society will have made a valuable contribution to the state. 


THE QUARTERLY 

The Kansas Historical Quarterly is now in its fifteenth year and is once 
more on a prewar schedule. The slick-paper illustrated section, begun last 
year, has proved to be a popular feature. 

The magazine has printed contributions from many historians. Two among 
them are outstanding. Both happen to be members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas: Dr. James C. Malin, professor of history, and Dr. Robert 
Taft, professor of chemistry. 

Dr. Malin, who is associate editor of the Quarterly, has printed a number 
of articles which have been widely praised. They include: “An Introduction 
To the History of the Bluestem-Pasture Region of Kansas; a Study in Adap- 
tation to Geographical Environment”; “The Soft Winter Wheat Boom and 
the Agricultural Development of the Upper Kansas River Valley”; and a series 
of articles om “Dust Storms.” Dr. Malin is author of the books: John Brown 
And the Legend of Fifty-Siz, and Winter Wheat in the Golden Belt of Kansas. 

Dr. Taft is the author of Photography And the American Scene, published 
by Macmillan, a notable book on the history of photography. Among his 
articles in the Quarterly are “A Photographic History of Early Kansas” and 
“Additional Notes on the Gardner Photographs of Kansas.” A current series, 
entitled “The Pictorial Record of the Old West,” has produced a number of 
fan letters. Although they are not from bobby soxers but from historians and 
others interested in the Old West, they are no less gratifying to Dr. Taft 
and the editors. 

MusEuM 


The attendance in the museum for the year was 32,893. There were 29 
accessions. 

A United States flag with 34 stars which had been owned by James Stanley, 
a veteran of the Civil War, was given by his daughters, Mrs. Frank Cron 
and Mrs. Gilbert L. Blatchley. Sanford L. Timmons presented a ditty box 
used on the U. S. S. Topeka when she was flagship of the cruiser squadron 
in 1903. It is a relic of the old sailing ship, Constitution. An oxchain forged 
at the famous Weston Blacksmith Shop at Independence, Mo., in 1858, was 
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presented by J. L. Cartwright, Jr., of Sedalia, Mo. Mr. Cartwright is the 
son of Dr. J. L. Cartwright who was a partner in a freighting company which 
in 1859 employed 500 wagons on the Western trails. 


Sussects ror RESEARCH 


During the year the following have been subjects for extended research: 
Biography: William Herbert Carruth; Joseph L. Bristow; William Jennings 
Bryan; Charles Rath of Dodge City; John R. Cook. Education: History of 
the Oxford High School; history of the College of Emporia; history of Wal- 
den College, McPherson. General: St. Louis and San Francisco railroad; 
farm-labor codperation; Standard Oil Company; buffalo hunters; cattle in- 
dustry; Kansas Editorial Association; prominent Kansas women; octagonal 
houses; Smith automobiles; Western outlaws; Kansas history, 1850-1860; 
United States military history; history of the oil industry; history of the 
Great Plains; Mid-Continent oil field; advertising in Kansas weeklies; road 
finance; Portsmouth conference. 


ACCESSIONS 


October 1, 1945, to September 30, 1946 

Library: 

Books 

Pamphlets 

Magazines (bound volumes) 
Archives: 

Separate manuscripts 

Manuscript volumes 

Manuscript maps 
Private Manuscripts: 

Separate manuscripts 

Volumes 51 
Printed maps, atlases and charts 297 
Newspapers (bound volumes) 
Pictures 353 


28 


Torat Accessions, SeptemsBeR 30, 1946 


Books, pamphlets, bound newspapers and magazines........ . 426,732 
Separate manuscripts (archives)...............cceeceeceeeeeeee ... 1,561,554 
Manuscript volumes (archives)..............0eeceeececeeccecececes 28,820 
Manuscript maps (archives) 583 
Printed maps, atlases and charts.................ceceeecececececes 12,983 
Pictures 22,025 


33,266 


Ovo SHAWNEE Mission 


Now that the war is over the number of visitors at the Mission is increas- 
ing every month. Sight-seers include many club groups from Kansas City, Mo. 
Minor repairs and improvements continue to be made on the property. 
The large signs on the highway in front of each building were repaired and 
painted and most of the rooms in the west building were papered and painted. 
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The Society is indebted to the state departments of the Colonial Dames, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Daughters of American Colon- 
ists, the Daughters of 1812, and to the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical 
Society for their continued codperation at the Mission. 


First Capirou 


Traffic through the Fort Riley reservation was prohibited during the war 
and visitors at the First Capitol building were limited to soldiers and their 
families. The road is again open and the number of visitors is almost back 
to prewar figures. Last summer the roof was repaired and all exterior wood- 
work was repaired and painted. 

Pike-PAWNEE MonuMENT 

The legislature of 1945 apy-ropriated $1,500 to repair this monument, which 
was blown down in a wind storm. Specifications for a new shaft were made 
by the state architect and the work was completed early this fall. An old 
pipe fence enclosing approximately five acres around the monument is badly 
in need of repair. So far it has been impossible to find anyone who will bid 
on this work. There are other minor repairs which will be made as soon as 
conditions permit. 

Tue Starr or THE Society 

The various accomplishments noted in this report are due to the Society’s 
splendid staff of employees. I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to 
them. Special mention should be made of George Root who will retire Janu- 
ary 1 after fifty-five years of service. At the afternoon meeting he will give 
some recollections of his early days with the Society. I also wish to commend 
the heads of departments: Helen M. McFarland, librarian; Nyle H. Miller, 
microfilm director and managing editor of the Quarterly; Edith Smelser, 
custodian of the museum; and Mrs. Lela Barnes, treasurer. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Kirke Mecuem, Secretary. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the secretary’s report, Frank 
A. Hobble moved that it be accepted. Motion was seconded by 
John S. Dawson. 

President Denious then called for the report of the treasurer, Mrs. 
Lela Barnes: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Based on the audit of the state accountant for the period 
August 31, 1945, to August 17, 1946. 


MEMBERSHIP FEE FUND 
Balance, August 31, 1945: 
$1,895 .09 


U. S. savings bonds, Series G 8,700.00 
—— $10,595 .09 
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Receipts: 
Memberships 1,223.00 
Bond interest 242.50 
Reimbursement for postage 521.00 


Disbursements 
Balance, August 17, 1946: 


JONATHAN PECKER BEQUEST 
Balance, August 31, 1945: 


Receipts: 
Savings account interest 
Bond interest 


I i i 
Balance, August 17, 1946: 


We I CI ona cecnuvsaudeedause becceeane 


JOHN BOOTH BEQUEST 
Balance, August 31, 1945: 
Cash 


ee te I Ss ool, hunt caswowbecbaccrsws 


Receipts: 
Savings account interest 
I III soap cccnv dine bacedoaencckeendeveabees 14.40 
—_—_ —— 14.96 


$553 .36 


Balance, August 17, 1946: 
Cash 
We MI IN osc hackendicebadedcacens agen 500.00 
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THOMAS H. BOWLUS DONATION 
This donation is substantiated by a U. S. savings bond, Series G, in the 
amount of $1,000. The interest is credited to the membership fee fund. 
ELIZABETH READER BEQUEST 
Balance, August 31, 1945: 
Cash in membership fee fund 


U. S. savings bonds, Series G (shown in total bonds, 
membership fee fund) 


——_—_—— $5,281.19 


Receipts: 
Interest 130.00 


$5,381.19 


Balance, August 17, 1946: 


U. 8. savings bonds, Series G 


State APPROPRIATIONS 


This report covers only the membership fee fund and other custodial funds. 
It is not a statement of the appropriations made by the legislature for the 
maintenance of the Society. These disbursements are not made by the treas- 
urer of the Society, but by the state auditor. For the year ending June 30, 
1946, these appropriations were: Kansas State Historical Society, $60,810; 
Memorial building, $20,298; Old Shawnee Mission, $3,801; First Capitol of 
Kansas, $1,134; Pike-Pawnee Monument, $1,500. 


On motion of T. M. Lillard, seconded by John S. Dawson, the 
report was accepted. 
The report of the executive committee on the audit by the state 


accountant of the funds of the Society was called for and read by 
John §. Dawson: 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
October 11, 1946. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

The executive committee being directed under the bylaws to check the 
accounts of the treasurer, states that the state accountant has audited the 
funds of the State Historical Society, the First Capitol of Kansas and the Old 
Shawnee Mission from August 31, 1945, to August 17, 1946, and that they are 
hereby approved. Joun S. Dawson, Chairman. 


On motion by John 8. Dawson, seconded by Mrs. W. D. Philip, 
the report was accepted. 

The report of the nominating committee for officers of the Society 
was read by John S. Dawson: 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


October 11, 1946. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

Your committee on nominations submits the following report for officers 
of the Kansas State Historical Society: 

For a one-year term: Milton R. McLean, Topeka, president; Robert T. 
Aitchison, Wichita, first vice-president; R. F. Brock, Goodland, second vice- 
president. 

For a two-year term: Kirke Mechem, Topeka, secretary; Mrs. Lela Barnes, 
Topeka, treasurer. Respectfully submitted, 

Joun S. Dawson, Chairman. 


The report was referred to the afternoon meeting of the board. 
There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society con- 
vened at 2:30 p.m. The members were called to order by the presi- 
dent, Jess C. Denious. 

The address by Mr. Denious follows: 


Address of the President 
NEWSPAPER ADVENTURE 
Jess C. Denious 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago a young Kansan stood at the end of 
a newly built railroad grade and was so impressed by what he 
saw that the years intervening since that great moment have failed 
even to dim the picture. It was a busy scene, peculiarly set down in 
the quietness of a plains country. The mule skinners were yelling 
curses at both men and animals, and nothing else could be heard ex- 
cept the frequent thuds of earth-moving equipment. The young man 
was deeply interested in the activities around the railroad construc- 
tion camp, but was excited more by the thoughts that were in his 
mind. He was convinced that a new empire was being created there. 
Years earlier the young man had concluded that the building of a 
railroad was an important civilizing influence. He had heard re- 
ports of how the building of railroads had transformed certain areas, 
formerly uninhabited, into fairylands of prosperity and good living. 
He had an urgent desire to witness and to participate in such a de- 
velopment, and was watching news reports to find out where the 
next railroad building might be expected. 
So one glorious day when the young man was busily engaged in 
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the editorial department of the Wichita Beacon, a friend called for 
a brief visit and said he had heard the Santa Fe was planning to 
build a branch line southwest from Dodge City. The announcement 
was like a siren call to the young newspaper man. No other in- 
formation was needed. He started the next day for Dodge City. 

The first evening of that visit to Dodge City the young man sat 
in the lobby of the Harvey House and listened to a tale which de- 
scribed an earlier event in that community. It is related here be- 
cause it helped to form the newcomer’s first impression of Dodge 
City. It seemed that an evangelist had come to town and the gam- 
blers and saloon keepers had chipped in to finance the evangelist’s 
efforts. A contributor was Luke Short, one of the community’s 
gentlemen gamblers. The evangelist, impressed by the gambler’s 
generosity, immediately resolved that the chief purpose of his meet- 
ings should be the conversion of Luke Short. Repeated efforts were 
made to secure his attendance at the meetings and one evening Mr. 
Short appeared in the audience. With him were a number of his 
associates in the gambling business. When the invitation was given 
to those who wished to repent, Luke Short went forward to the 
mourner’s bench, bringing to the evangelist a great emotional ex- 
perience. The preacher told the audience he had just witnessed the 
crowning achievement of his ministry. Because of it he now felt 
that his position in the hereafter was firmly established, and that 
at that moment he was better prepared for heaven than he had ever 
been. In responding Mr. Short said he felt the same way about it 
and since all present seemed ready for heaven he believed that was 
the best time for them to go. Accordingly he drew out a couple 
of six shooters and began shooting out the lights. The man who 
told the story that evening said the evangelist went through an 
opening in the wall without first opening the window and was not 
seen there again. 

The next morning the visiting newsman was interviewing a 
merchant in front of a shoe store when a small, but aged Mexican 
passed by. He seemed unable to raise his feet from the sidewalk, 
but moved with a shuffling sort of walk, dragging one foot forward 
and then the other. “That is Ben Hodges,” said the merchant “He 
rustled some cattle on the range south of here some years ago, and 
the cow hands hung him up by the heels. He has walked that way 
ever since.” 

Well, the visitor was learning some things about Dodge City’s 
past but at that moment he was more concerned about its future. 
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“Yes, the Santa Fe is going to build a new railroad southwest from 
here,” W. J. Fitzgerald reported. “We shall soon start getting right- 
of-way for the line.” Others gave the same assurance. While no 
tangible evidence was at hand to show the railroad management’s 
intentions, yet the local people told what the visitor wanted to hear 
and the mere prospect fanned his enthusiam. 

There were two weekly newspapers in Dodge City. Both were for 
sale. Except for the fact that neither plant had any equipment of 
value, and except for the further facts that they had little circu- 
lation, extremely small advertising patronage and no credit, they 
were going concerns. Either one could be bought for a song but, 
having only part of one song, the visitor bought a half interest in 
one of the newspapers. The owner of the other half interest at that 
time was W. E. Davis, then state auditor of Kansas. 

Soon Mr. Fitzgerald had organized a campaign to secure right- 
of-way for the railroad, a project which was carried through suc- 
cessfully and promptly. A grading crew was at work. The dream 
of a new empire created by a new railroad seemed about to be real- 
ized. But the business of the community had not yet been helped 
in a material way. The newspaper business was not the flourishing 
thing the new editor had hoped it would be. Somehow, the credit 
of the newspaper seemed to increase more rapidly than its earning. 
The credit improvement was accounted for by a report circulated 
about town by Chalk Beeson who had owned and operated the fa- 
mous Long Branch saloon in earlier days. After prohibition had 
come to Kansas he became a leader in the cattle business. Beeson 
had been the director of the Dodge City Cowboy Band which played 
at the inauguration of Pres. Benjamin Harrison and because of a re- 
markable personality he was prominent and popular in southwestern 
Kansas. Mr. Beeson owned the building in which the new editor 
rented quarters for his newspaper at the rate of $15 per month. 
The landlord had confided to other businessmen that at the end 
of the first month the editor had mailed him a check for the rent, 
although he had not even called to request payment. Since he had 
never had such an experience with any of his other tenants, Mr. 
Beeson was inclined to recommend the new editor as a good finan- 
cial risk. That recommendation from Mr. Beeson made the news- 
paper’s credit secure in the community, at least where very small 
amounts were involved. 

That first month of operating a weekly newspaper brought a 
major crisis in the enterprise. Youth, ambition and opportunity 
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gave a rosy hue to the outlook as the young editor saw it. Confi- 
dent that a great development was at hand, he was impatient to 
rear there an institution that could contribute something to it and 
have a part in it. Unfortunately, the three mechanical employees 
did not share that outlook. Their dreams of the future were some- 
what different, and apparently they saw no need of haste in build- 
ing a better newspaper. The driving of the boss for better work- 
manship intensified the conflict. In a conference one Saturday aft- 
ernoon a compositor suggested that the new boss had brought with 
him a lot of ideas and the quickest way to find out they wouldn’t 
work would be for him to do the printing work himself. “I’m al- 
ways grateful for suggestions,” said the editor, “and I think I shall 
adopt the one you have just given me.” 

That employer never again adopted that attitude in conferences 
with employees. It was a mistake. How great a mistake it was 
became evident the next day when it was discovered that no one 
else in the community could take their places. The editor was stuck. 
Fortunately, he had had some experience in printing earlier, so he 
went to work alone and for three weeks printed the newspaper with- 
out assistance. It was a gruelling task involving long and anxious 
hours, so one day when Muskogee Red appeared in the office he 
was welcomed with open arms. 

Muskogee Red was one of the last of the itinerant printers who 
roamed from one printing place to another, and from community to 
community. They were known as tramp printers. On their travels 
they were not particularly concerned about finding work, but pre- 
ferred to take up a collection among printers to provide another 
day’s subsistence. The interesting stories which the tramp printers 
brought from other localities always seemed to compensate for the 
money they took away. But this time Muskogee Red found no 
printers, and was persuaded to take off his coat and provide a little 
assistance for the wornout editor. By petting and promises Mus- 
kogee Red was kept on the job until other help could be secured. 
When at last he took his departure he carried with him the heaviest 
purse he had known for many months, but the size of the purse was 
no measure of the gratitude which the man he had rescued showered 
upon him as long as he lived. Muskogee Red had performed one 
of his most heroic missions. 

The files of the newspaper ran back to 1878. As time permitted 
the editor entertained himself by looking through the files, which 
carried some lively reports of some of the incidents of the town’s 
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ealoon fights and dance hall developments which the editor con- 
cluded were quite worth reprinting. Exchanges were also reprint- 
ing some things taken from their own files, but none of them seemed 
to have the lilt and lift which characterized the stories of earlier 
days selected from the files for reprinting in the Dodge City paper. 
They made excellent copy until one day an acquaintance dropped 
into the office for a little visit. The visitor said there was a lot of 
commotion about town on account of some things the newspaper 
was printing. He referred to what had been reprinted in the current 
paper from the old files, and said that until he had read that he 
could not believe any newspaper would want to recall incidents in 
the lives of present residents of the town which were extremely em- 
barrassing to them now that they have changed their ways of living. 
The story had reported some of the capricious performances of a 
dance hall character known as Lucky Lucy, or some such name. 
Further inquiry revealed that Lucky Lucy of dance hall fame had 
for many years been the wife of one of the prominent businessmen 
of the town. The old-timers had known Lucky Lucy of the dance 
hall era, and they also knew who she was at the time the story was 
reprinted. Then the visitor told how other stories from the files, 
which the editor had so much prized, had made things extremely 
embarrassing for persons who were still residents of Dodge City. 
The bound files of the paper which had been so innocently used in 
securing interesting material for publication, were closed that day 
and put away. 

The newspaper earned a little more revenue as months went by, 
but collections for commercial printing were not good. Near the 
close of the first year the editor and the shop foreman had a con- 
ference at which it was revealed that the concern was losing money 
on commercial printing. “Then why don’t you quit commercial 
printing and start publishing a daily newspaper?” said the foreman, 
all of which seemed like a good idea. The editor was inclined to 
accept the advice, but prudence prompted him to consult some of 
the businessmen before taking such a radical step. 

The first conference on the subject was with George M. Hoover 
who had established the first place of business ever opened in Dodge 
City. The business was housed in a tent. The merchandise and 
equipment included a dozen tin cups and a barrel of whisky. Mr. 
Hoover had abandoned the liquor business when the prohibition 
amendment was put into the Kansas constitution, and had become 
president of one of the Dodge City banks. 
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This banker had earlier promoted a project for building a north 
and south railroad through Dodge City and had lost a considerable 
amount of money in the venture, but he was still a rich man, and 
one who was extremely generous in supporting community enter- 
prises. He had such an affectionate regard for Dodge City that he 
later gave the city his entire fortune. His enthusiasm was quite 
restrained, however, when the proposed daily newspaper was men- 
tioned. In the conference with him the editor had suggested that 
the building of the new railroad which was progressing rapidly was 
certain to bring Dodge City a considerable growth, that the larger 
population in prospect for the territory to the southwest offered a 
good circulation field for a daily newspaper, ete. “Don’t do it,” 
Mr. Hoover advised. Through the years, he said, he had known 
many young men who had come to Dodge City without experience 
in the ways of the plains people but full of ambition, and had 
launched enterprises with the expectation that the town would grow, 
that business would expand and that prosperity would rule. They 
were uniformly disappointed. Mr. Hoover said, “This town is sup- 
ported by the employment provided by the railroad division head- 
quarters and by the cattle business. There is no field here for other 
developments. This town will be no bigger and no better in 25 
years than it is now, so get this notion of expansion out of your 
head.” 

Because of Mr. Hoover’s reputation as a civic leader, the editor 
was not prepared for this. He was surprised and disappointed by 
the attitude Mr. Hoover revealed. Only a few days was required, 
however, to find that most of the other old-timers shared the opinion 
of Mr. Hoover about the future of that part of Kansas. 

Robert M. Wright was once asked why, with so much land avail- 
able, the town company had used so little of it in making such a 
narrow street of Chestnut street, at that time the principal business 
street of the town. Mr. Wright had been post trader at Fort Dodge 
before Dodge City was founded and had won and lost a half-dozen 
fortunes. He was also the author of the book, Dodge City the Cow- 
boy Capital. He was a member of the original company which laid 
out the town and could have had a wider Chestnut street if he had 
desired it. “Well,” said Mr. Wright, “Chestnut street was made 
wide enough for two bull teams to pass, and it never occurred to us 
that a street wider than that would ever be needed.” 

Curiously enough, most of the old-timers in Dodge City had no 
faith in its opportunities for growth and progress. Most of them 
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advised the editor to follow a safer and more conservative program. 
He considered their advice carefully, and then promptly launched 
the daily newspaper. 

The additional costs of operation brought about by a change from 
a weekly to a daily newspaper were considerable. New equipment 
had to be purchased, and obligations assumed for monthly payments 
on notes given to supply houses. So the publisher soon found him- 
self with more obligations than cash. Although Mr. Hoover, the 
banker, had opposed the plan of starting a daily newspaper and 
was now in a position to say, “I told you so,” the circumstances 
made a visit to Mr. Hoover imperative. Strangely enough, the 
banker seemed not to resent the fact that his earlier advice had 
been disregarded, but listened attentively as the publisher poured 
out his story of why a loan of $300 was needed. Mr. Hoover’s re- 
sponse will never be forgotten by that publisher. There was a sem- 
blance of a smile on his face as he leaned back in his swivel chair 
and said: “I have known personally every man who ever had a 
newspaper in this town, and I have made loans to every one of them 
without exception. The notes are still here in the bank. None of 
them has been paid. But even a banker ought to be fair, and hav- 
ing made loans to all the other newspaper men who have come along, 
I see no reason for making an exception of you. So just sign here 
and I’ll give you the $300 you want.” 

He didn’t say, “I’ll lend you $300.” Instead he said “TI’ll give 
you $300,” and that is what he thought he was doing. 

Around any newspaper office there are interesting incidents every 
day, and sometimes amusing ones. The character of the incidents, 
however, has changed a great deal since the days when journalism 
was a more personal matter than it is now. 

The building of a new railroad line from Dodge City southwest 
did not attract as much attention as similar developments closer to 
population centers, but in proportion to the population involved the 
results were perhaps as spectacular as those which have attended 
the construction of new rail lines anywhere. 

During the first ten years after the building of this railroad Dodge 
City’s population was doubled. It was doubled again in the next ten 
years. The process might have been repeated again in the terrible 
30’s except for the prolonged drought and the economic depression 
extending through those years. In spite of the war activities during 
the early ’40’s the population may again be doubled in the present 
decade. 


7—6110 
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The building of that branch-line railroad has added much to the 
agricultural resources of this state. Millions of fertile acres, for- 
merly used only as cattle range, have helped to make Kansas known 
as the greatest wheat-producing area of the nation. 

With the discovery of natural gas which is excellent industrial 
fuel and even more important as industrial raw material, with great 
quantities of potter’s clay, silica and other minerals, including un- 
usual deposits of underground water, southwestern Kansas may yet 
become a paradise for small industry. 

The branch-line railroad will continue to be an influence in all 
such developments. 

It will continue to bring more and more of opportunity to the 
resourceful and self-reliant people who now populate the area, peo- 
ple who are still not too conservative to take a chance, and who are 
worthy successors of that hardy race of men and women who pushed 
the frontier westward from county to county in order to work out 
their own salvation in their own sweet way. 

So the young newspaper man, now grown older with the march 
of years, who impatiently rushed to southwestern Kansas at the 
mere suggestion of new railroad construction there, and who tackled 
every opportunity with more rashness than wisdom, has had an ex- 


perience that has been pleasant and interesting, sometimes exciting 
and always satisfying. He is more than ever convinced that the 
course of empire follows the development of transportation facilities. 


Following the address of the president, the report of the mem- 
bership committee was given by Standish Hall, chairman: 


Shortly after the annual meeting last year, in conference with President 
Jess Denious, Vice-President M. R. McLean and your Secretary, Kirke Me- 
chem, a plan was developed to make available, in the various counties, mem- 
berships in the Kansas State Historical Society. The intent was to avoid any 
high-pressure sales program but rather to make it possible for those who would 
naturally be interested in our work to become members. 

The first step was to set up a state membership committee and the follow- 
ing were asked to serve on this committee and all very graciously accepted 
D. R. Anthony, Leavenworth; Roy F. Bailey, Salina; Fred W. Brinkerhoff, 
Pittsburg; R. F. Brock, Goodland; F. L. Carson, Wichita; Charles C. Durkee, 
Kansas City; Frank A. Hobble, Dodge City; H. K. Lindsley, Wichita; Mrs 
Roy V. Shrewder, Ashland; Donald Stewart, Independence; J. R. Stone, 
Topeka. 

The next step was to select membership representatives in each county. In 
some instances, where no directors or members were available, old-timers or 
civic leaders were invited to serve. A great deal of interest has been shown 
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in this program and we wish particularly to commend W. H. Montgomery, 
Robert Rankin, Homer K. Ebright, Frank Hodges, Miss Ada Remington, 
Walter McKeen, Herman W. Cramer, H. C. Raynesford, Cecil Kingery, Wil- 
liam E. Smith, J. C. Ruppenthal, Milton R. McLean and Robert L. Smith. 
Just this morning (October 15) F. H. Cron brought in eight new memberships 
and promises us at least eight more. 

The total results lie I think more in the state-wide interest that has been 
developed than in the memberships received. We do however feel that the 
number obtained is a record to be proud of and I am pleased to report that 
110 new members have been added. This is the most in any recent year. 

After all there is not a county that is not represented both in our news- 
paper collection and in our museum and there is not a county that does not 
have a number of old-timers or the children of old-timers who are sincerely 
interested in our program. Your committee feels that reasonable efforts should 
be made to reach these people and give them the opportunity of associating 
actively with the rest of us in the Kansas State Historical Society’s program. 
Memories are short and the years roll by amazingly fast. It is only through 
directed efforts and a well organized program such as ours that the fine his- 
torical background of Kansas, of which we are all so proud, can be handed 
down to our children and grandchildren in the years to come. 

SranpisH Hatt, Chairman. 


That section of the secretary’s report summarizing the work of 
the microfilm division was not read at the morning meeting of the 


directors but was presented at this time to the annual meeting of 
the Society, and members were invited to visit the camera room at 
the close of the meeting. 

After reading his report on microfilming, the secretary introduced 
George A. Root who will retire January 1, 1947, after fifty-five 
years’ service as a member of the Society’s staff. Mr. Root then 
spoke briefly. His remarks follow: 


When I “accepted a position” with the State Historical Society in 1891, I 
little dreamed I was taking a life-time job. I had planned to do other things 
in the near future. However, I found the work congenial and interesting. 
Something new and interesting was bobbing up every day. I had been brought 
up in a printing office, and anyone who has served an apprenticeship in an 
old-time office where a paper was published will never forget the hurry and 
scurry on press day to get the paper out on time. My new job was different, 
and while there was plenty of work to do, it was congenial. Being the only 
“boy” on the job it fell to my lot to tackle anything that came along. “Variety 
is the spice of life,’ and I confess I got plenty of it. 

The Historical Society in 1891, when I began, was located in the west wing 
of the state house, and occupied the southwest corner room on the ground floor. 
The board of railroad commissioners was our neighbor on the east, while across 
the hall to the north was the academy of science and the state board of agri- 
culture. The east and west wings of the capitol were the only ones completed 
at this time. A runway, built across the areaway beneath the dome, connected 
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the two wings, and over the “cordurecy road” of 2x12s, those passing from the 
east to west wing were obliged to walk. 

Lyman U. Humphrey was governor at this time and served until 1893. He 
was succeeded by Lorenzo D. Lewelling, who had been chosen to represent 
“the first People’s Party government on earth,” as a Populist historian of the 
hour put it. The outstanding event of his administration was the famous 
“Legislative War” that occurred soon after he took office. In 1895 he was 
succeeded by E. N. Morrill, banker of Brown county. John W. Leedy, another 
Populist, was his successor. Then followed Wm. E. Stanley, Willis J. Bailey, 
E. W. Hoch, W. R. Stubbs, George H. Hodges, Arthur Capper, Henry J. 
Allen, Jonathan M. Davis, Ben S. Paulen, Clyde M. Reed, Harry H. Wood- 
ring, Alf M. Landon, Walter A. Huxman, Payne H. Ratner and Andrew 
Schoeppel. This makes a total of nineteen Kansas governors I have served 
under. During this time Kansas’ population increased from about 1,428,000 
in 1890 to 1,784,453 in 1946, while that of Topeka increased from about 31,000 
in 1890 to over 79,000 in 1946. 

One of the most pleasing features of my service with the Society was the 
privilege and opportunity to meet so many of the old-timers who helped shape 
the destinies of Kansas, when they came to attend annual meetings or dropped 
in for casual visits when in Topeka. During the early 1890’s the Society's 
meetings were not overly attended, and I had a good chance to shake hands 
and chat with many of them who have long since passed out of the picture, 
and whose names are now unknown to most of the present-day generation. 

Of the Society’s personnel—past and present—I can say that it has been a 
pleasure to have served the Society along with them, my service dating back 
and commencing while Judge Franklin G. Adams was secretary. He was 
probably the most scholarly secretary of the Society, was a pioneer of 1855, 
and actively identified with Kansas during the stirring days preceding state- 
bood. He served as secretary from 1876 to 1899, and was succeeded by George 
W. Martin. Mr. Martin was also early in Kansas, arriving in 1857, and set- 
tling for a time at Lecompton. He was a printer, published the Junction City 
Union for a number of years, and also the Kansas City Daily Gazette, and 
had previously been state printer for several terms. He was a vigorous writer, 
had a most picturesque vocabulary, and was said to have known more men 
in Kansas politics than any other Kansas individual. Upon his death in 1914, 
Wm. E. Connelley was chosen to succeed him, and served up to the time of 
his death in 1930. Fred B. Bonebrake, of Topeka, was chosen to act as secre- 
tary during the interim preceding the annual meeting that year. He was suc- 
ceeded by Kirke Mechem, present secretary, and one I trust will serve the 
Society and the state for many years to come. Mr. Bonebrake passed away 
on August 15, 1943. He was a native of Shawnee county, his parents settling 
at Auburn about 1859. 

Since becoming a member of the working force of the Society, I have served 
under every one of its secretaries, a total of more than fifty-five memorable 
years. And these years have been a wonderful course in Kansas history for 
me. Were it possible I should like to have been able to pass along to whom- 
ever succeeds me, the scattered shreds of Kansas history I have picked up 
during a busy life. I am close to the four-score mark in years; am the oldest 
relic on the state’s payroll in point of continuous service, but plan to retire 
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at the close of the present year and devote the balance of my allotted years 
to getting acquainted with my family and grandchildren. 

One of my earliest and most interesting jobs was helping sort the McCoy 
collection of manuscripts. These were letters, papers, records, etc., of the 
Rev. Isaac McCoy, early Baptist missionary in Kansas. These papers were 
stored in a trunk or two, a few boxes, and packages, and probably had never 
been disturbed since they had been packed before the Civil War. They had 
at times been stored in barns, outbuildings, etc., during the Civil War days, 
hidden any place to keep them from falling into the hands of anyone who 
might be apt to destroy them. As the Society had not sufficient room to 
permit of sorting, a room in an old brick residence that stood on the north- 
west corner of Eighth and Harrison streets was rented and the sorting done 
there. A Miss Maggie Merry assisted me, and the manuscripts were placed 
in chronological order by varieties. These were later bound in about 35 or 
more volumes. 


Following Mr. Root’s remarks, the report of the committee on 
nominations was called for: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS FOR DIRECTORS 
To the Kansas State Historical Society: October 11, 1946. 


Your committee on nominations submits the following report and recom- 
mendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years ending 


October, 1949: 

Barr, Frank, Wichita. 

Berryman, Jerome C., Ashland. 

Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., Council 
Grove. 

Brock, R. F., Goodland. 

Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. 

Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. 

Davis, W. W., Lawrence. 

Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. 

Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. 

Frizell, E. E., Larned. 

Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. 

Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. 

Hall, Standish, Wichita. 

Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. 

Jones, Horace, Lyons. 

Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 


Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. 
Means, Hugh, Lawrence. 
Oliver, Hannah P., Lawrence. 
Owen, Dr. Arthur K., Topeka. 
Owen, Mrs. Lena V. M., Lawrence 
Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 
Reed, Clyde M., Parsons. 
Riegle, Wilford, Emporia. 
Rupp, Mrs. Jane C., Lincolnville. 
Schultz, Floyd B., Clay Center. 
Sloan, E. R., Topeka. 
Stewart, Mrs. James G., Topeka. 
Van De Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 
Wark, George H., Caney. 
Wheeler, Mrs. Bennett R., Topeka. 
Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Joun S. Dawson, Chairman. 
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Upon motion by John S. Dawson, seconded by Standish Hall, the 
report of the committee was accepted unanimously and the members 
of the board were declared elected for the term ending October, 1949. 

Reports of county and local societies were called for and were 
given as follows: Fred W. Brinkerhoff for the Crawford County 
Historical Society; and the Rev. Angelus Lingenfelser for the Kan- 
sas Catholic Historical Society. The secretary stated that other 
reports had been received by mail. 

There being no further business the annual meeting of the Society 
adjourned. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The afternoon meeting of the board of directors was called to or- 
der by Mr. Denious. He asked for a rereading of the report of the 
nominating committee for officers of the Society. The report was 
read by John S. Dawson, chairman, who moved that it be accepted. 
Motion was seconded by Mrs. W. D. Philip and the following were 
unanimously elected: 

For a one-year term: Milton R. McLean, Topeka, president; R. 
T. Aitchison, Wichita, first vice-president; R. F. Brock, Goodland, 
second vice-president. 


For a two-year term: Kirke Mechem, Topeka, secretary; Mrs. 
Lela Barnes, Topeka, treasurer. 
There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 
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DIRECTORS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
AS OF OCTOBER, 1946 


Drectors ror YEAR ENpinG Ocroser, 1947 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. 
Anthony, D. R., Leavenworth. 
Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. 
Beck, Will T., Holton. 

Capper, Arthur, Topeka. 
Carson, L., Wichita. 
Chambers, Lloyd, Wichita. 
Dawson, John §&., Hill City. 
Durkee, Charles C., Kansas City. 
Euwer, Elmer E., Goodland. 
Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. 
Hogin, John C., Belleville. 
Hunt, Charles L., Concordia. 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. 
McLean, Milton R., Topeka. 
Malin, James C., Lawrence. 


Miller, Karl, Dodge City. 
Moore, Russell, Wichita. 

Price, Ralph R., Manhattan. 
Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 
Redmond, John, Burlington. 
Russell, W. J., Topeka. 

Shaw, Joseph C., Topeka. 

Smith, William E., Wamego 
Solander, Mrs. T. T., Osawatomie. 
Somers, John G., Newton. 
Stewart, Donald, Independence. 
Thomas, E. A., Topeka. 
Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 

Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., Leavenworth. 
Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
Wilson, John H., Salina. 


Directors ror YEAR ENpinG Ocrtoser, 1948 


Bailey, Roy F., Salina. 
Beezley, George F., Girard. 
Bowlus, Thomas H.., Iola. 
Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg. 
Browne, Charles H., Horton. 
Campbell, Mrs. Spurgeon B., 
Kansas City. 
Cron, F. H., El Dorado. 
Ebright, Homer K., Baldwin. 
Embree, Mrs. Mary, Topeka. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. 
Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. 
Long, Richard M., Wichita. 
McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 


Malone, James, Topeka. 
Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 

Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence 
Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Sayers, Wm. L., Hill City. 
Schulte, Paul C., Leavenworth 
Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Skinner, Alton H., Kansas City. 
Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 

Stone, John R., Topeka. 

Stone, Robert, Topeka. 

Taft, Robert, Lawrence. 
Templar, George, Arkansas City 
Trembly, W. B., Kansas City. 
Walker, B. P., Topeka. 
Woodring, Harry H., Topeka. 


Drrecrors For YEAR EnprinG Ocroper, 1949 


Barr, Frank, Wichita. 

Berryman, Jerome C., Ashland. 

Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., Council 
Grove. 

Brock, R. F., Goodland. 

Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. 

Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. 

Davis, W. W., Lawrence. 

Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. 

Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. 

Frizell, E. E., Larned. 

Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. 


Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. 


Hall, Standish, Wichita. 
Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. 
Jones, Horace, Lyons. 

Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 


Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. 

Means, Hugh, Lawrence. 

Oliver, Hannah P., Lawrence. 
Owen, Dr. Arthur K., Topeka. 
Owen, Mrs. Lena V. M., Lawrence 
Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 
Reed, Clyde M., Parsons. 

Riegle, Wilford, Emporia. 

Rupp, Mrs. Jane C., Lincolnville. 
Schultz, Floyd B., Clay Center. 
Sloan, E. R., Topeka. 

Stewart, Mrs. James G., Topeka. 
Van De Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 
Wark, George H., Caney. 

Wheeler, Mrs. Bennett R., Topeka. 
Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 








Bypaths of Kansas History 


Track LAYING ON THE UNION PACIFIC 


From the Leavenworth Weekly Commercial, June 20, 1867. 

An observer thus tells how the track-laying on the Pacific railroad is done: 
“A small car having been loaded in the same manner and with the same pre- 
cision as the large ones had been, was run forward to the end of the track by 
horse-power. A couple of feet from the end of the rails already laid down 
checks were placed under the wheels, stopping the car at once. Before it was 
stopped, a dozen men grasped a rail on each side, ran it beyond the car, laid 
it down on its chairs, gauged it, and ere its clank ceased to reverberate, the 
car was run over it and another pair of rails drawn out. This process was 
continued as rapidly as a mam would walk. Behind the car followed a man 
dropping spikes, another setting the ties well under the heads of the rails, and 
thirty or forty others driving in the spikes and stamping the earth under the 
ties. The moment that one car was emptied of its iron, a number of men 
seized it and threw it off the track into the ditch and the second followed on 


with its load.” 
—_——@—————_. 


Love In BLoom 
From the Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, May 13, 1868. 


A newly married couple, from some place away up the Kaw, made their 
appearance on the streets yesterday, who had evidently been united so re- 
cently as to still be under the influence of the “gentle delirium.” In passing 
down Massachusetts street, in the distance of one square, they stopped four 
times on the sidewalk to kiss, and otherwise exchange compliments. "Twas 
a sweet and touching sight. 


INDIANS Vs. THE UNION PACIFIC 


From the Marysville Enterprise, May 16, 1868. 

A band of Indians, ten or twelve in number, attacked one of Shoemaker, 
Miller & Co., trains, seventeen miles west of Coyote [the fight took place in 
present northern Gove county], at about noon today, and burned three freight 
cars on a side track, tore down the telegraph poles, and destroyed a portion 
of the track. They also attempted to throw a construction train from the 
track, but failed. A number of other Indians were seen at some distance off, 
but how many was not known.—Lawrence Tribune, 9th. 


From the Junction City Weekly Union, May 16, 1868. 

A few days after the recent attack by Indians on the construction train 
west of Coyote, our Railroad friends tell us that the Indians attempted to 
capture the locomotive alive. They took a large quantity of telegraph wire, 
and doubling it several times, stretched it across the track, an Indian or two 
holding each end. They didn’t want to shoot the thing lest they might in- 
jure it, and hence this strategy. 
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The high school career of Clyde Tombaugh, Pawnee county farm 
boy who later discovered the ninth planet, Pluto, is described by 
Harry Rigby, first principal of Burdett Rural High School, in an 
article entitled, “The Stars Dipped Down Over Burdett,” in the 
September, 1946, issue of the Kansas Teacher, Topeka. While a 
high school student Tombaugh constructed a home-made nine-inch 
Newtonian telescope. He is now a visiting professor of astronomy at 
the University of California. 


Among articles of particular interest to Kansans in the September, 
1946, number of the Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science, 
Lawrence, were: “How Lakes Came to Kansas,” by Edwin O. Stene; 
“Study of the Production of DDT,” by T. T. Castonguay and R. L. 
Ferm; “Kansas Mycological Notes: 1945,” by S. M. Pady, C. O. 
Johnston and E. D. Hansing; “Kansas Botanical Notes: 1945,” by 
Frank C. Gates; “The Yellow-headed Blackbird in Douglas 
County,” by H. W. Setzer and R. L. Montell, and “Milkweed Floss 
Collection in Kansas,” by C. F. Gladfelter. 


Biographical sketches of Dr. Arthur E. Hertzler, of Halstead, 
famous surgeon and writer, were published in many Kansas news- 
papers following his death on September 12, 1946. He was the 
author of The Horse and Buggy Doctor (1938), and other books. 


A number of historical articles of interest to Kansans, written by 
Cecil Howes, have been printed in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times in 
recent months. They include a sketch of Col. Samuel N. Wood, a 
leader of Free-State settlers who was slain years later in the Stevens 
county-seat war, September 16, 1946; a discussion of the purposes of 
American Indian day together with a sketch concerning tribes who 
settled in the area embraced by present Kansas, September 23; 
“Pony Express, Planned in Kansas City, Edged Out by Telegraph 
85 Years Ago,” October 21; a sketch of the career of George A. Root, 
who was a staff member of the Kansas State Historical Society for 
more than 55 years, October 28; “ ‘Lord’ William Scully’s Kansas 
Domain Caused Absentee Landlordism Crisis,” November 6; 
“Dozens of Heavily Traveled Trails in Kansas Are Forgotten in 
History,” November 16, and “Annexation of Kansas City, Mo., to 
Kansas Was Attempted at Least Three Times,” December 12. 
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Articles by Mr. Howes in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star included 
“Kansas Has Neglected the Sunflower, Raised Commercially in 
Other States,” August 31, 1946, and a sketch on the founding of 
Topeka, December 4. 


An airship hoax of 50 years ago was recalled by the Le Roy 
Reporter, September 20, 1946. The Reporter recounted the circum- 
stances surrounding the tale of the late Alexander Hamilton of Le 
Roy and Vernon. It concerned an airship which swooped low over 
the Hamilton ranch, manned by foreigners who roped a heifer from 
the feed lot. Mr. Hamilton’s story was printed in The Farmers 
Advocate, Yates Center, April 23, 1897. Its subsequent appearance 
in the metropolitan newspapers brought inquiries concerning the 
“mysterious airship” from places as far distant as London. 


The Smith County Pioneer, Smith Center, has entered its seventy- 
fifth year of publication and issued an anniversary edition on Sep- 
tember 26, 1946. The issue contains a picture of the early day 
cabin of Dr. Bruce Higley, still standing on Beaver creek. It was 
in this cabin in the 1870’s that Dr. Higley composed the words to 
the song, “Home on the Range.” Articles in the anniversary issue 


include a historical sketch of Smith Center, by Mrs. Florence Uhl; 
“Some Early Day Happenings in the Lebanon and Salem Commu- 
nities,” by Ray Myers; “Pioneer Physicians and Remedies Used 
in Early Days of Smith County,” by Margaret A. Nelson; “Organi- 
zation of Smith County” and “Harlan Vicinity Settled by Iowans 
in Early Seventies.” 


A 96-page “Chautauqua County Honor Roll Edition,” containing 
pictures of more than 600 men and women who served in World 
War II, was published by the Sedan Times-Star, September 26, 1946. 
The issue contained individual sketches of veterans, listing the the- 
aters in which each served and awards received. “Chautauqua 
County Home Front Does Part in World Conflict” was the title of 
one of the featured articles. Another told the story of Maj. Gen. 
Clarence L. Tinker, who was lost in action in the Battle of Midway. 
General Tinker attended schools at Elgin and Sedan. 


Neodesha newspapers printed a number of historical sketches in 
connection with the city’s diamond jubilee celebration held October 
30 and 31, 1946. A series of articles entitled “Diamond Jubilee” 
appeared in the Neodesha News, September 26, October 3, 10, 17, 
24, 31, November 7, 14, 21, 28 and December 5. Mrs. Kate Winter 
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Pingrey was the author of a group of historical sketches published 
in the Neodesha Register, September 19, 26, October 3, 10, 17, 24, 
31, November 7 and 14. The city was incorporated in 1871. 


The story of the Pony Express which was operated across north- 
east Kansas in 1860-1861 was reviewed by Milton Tabor in the 
Topeka Daily Capital, October 13, 1946. Another feature was a 
page illustrated article on Holton, entitled “Backbones of the Amer- 
ican Way, Country Towns Are Here to Stay,” by Rachel Snyder. 


A brief description of early days on Medicine creek, Rooks county, 
appeared in an article in the Rooks County Record, Stockton, Oc- 
tober 17, 1946. The description is from a letter written by the late 
S. 8. Boggs, county surveyor, who settled in Rooks county in 1871. 


The Augusta Daily Gazette issued a 24-page edition featuring 
historical articles on October 21, 1946. It was printed in connec- 
tion with the city’s jubilee celebration, marking the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the incorporation of the municipality in 1871. Au- 
gusta was named for Mrs. Augusta James, wife of C. N. James, 
first postmaster and prominent citizen, the Gazette said. Articles 
in the jubilee edition included a historical sketch of Augusta and 
Augusta township by N. A. Yeager; stories of Augusta’s school sys- 
tem and early merchants, by Stella B. Haines; an early-day history 
of Douglass by Daisy Shamleffer; a description of the early days 
at Rose Hill; a biography of G. C. Wirth, government teamster on 
the plains in the 1860’s, and a biographical sketch of August Kuster, 
early settler and former county official. Illustrations included por- 
traits of C. N. James and Mrs. Augusta James; a 1917 view of 
Haskins camp, a settlement south of Augusta during the oil boom; 
the Frisco band of the late 1890’s, and the baseball team about 1905. 


The Iola Register entered its fiftieth year of publication as a 
daily newspaper on October 25, 1946. The daily Register was es- 
tablished on October 25, 1897, by the late Charles F. Scott, who for 
15 years previously had edited the weekly Register. The weekly 
edition was discontinued several years after the daily Register was 
founded. Angelo Scott is the present editor and publisher. 


A story by Ralph Wallace of the teaching career of Howard R. 
Barnard of LaCrosse, who founded the Entre Nous school in Rush 
county in the early 1900’s, was printed in The Rotarian, Chicago, 
November, 1946. A condensation of the article, entitled “Great 
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Teacher of the Plains,” appeared in The Reader’s Digest, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y., November, 1946. Mr. Barnard is librarian of the La- 
Crosse city library. 


Two articles are devoted to the late John Steuart Curry, Kansas 
artist, in the Winter, 1946, number of The University of Kansas 
City Review. They were written by Thomas H. Benton and S. A. 
Nock. Another article on Curry’s career, by John Alexander, was 
published in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, August 30, 1946. 


Several historical articles appear in the 1947 issue of The Kansas 
Magazine, Manhattan. They include “William Allen White: Com- 
posite American,” by Walter Johnson; “The High Priest of Horse 
Sense,” a story of the life of Walt Mason, by Harry Levinson; “Saga 
of the Plains Jack Rabbit,” by Theo. H. Scheffer; “Rugged Indi- 
viduals,” pointing out many odd names among early-day newspa- 
pers, by Cecil Howes; “Martial Music of the Civil War,” by Henry 
Ware Allen; “John Steuart Curry,” by Maynard Walker, and “The 
Tree Apostle of Kansas,” a chapter in the life of Richard Smith 
Elliott, by Edwin W. Mills. 





Kansas Historical Notes 


Readers of the Quarterly who have been following Dr. Robert 
Taft’s popular series, “The Pictorial Record of the Old West,” will 
be glad to know that he has promised another installment for an 
early issue. Dr. Taft’s bread and butter happen to be derived 
from his position as a chemistry professor at the University of 
Kansas, and the school’s record-breaking enrollment, together with 
the pressure of other editorial duties, have prevented him from 
completing the next article. By an odd coincidence, his story on 
the paintings of Custer’s Last Stand in our November issue was 
published under the same date that another article on the subject 
by Don Russell appeared in The Westerners Brand Book, the offi- 
cial publication of a Chicago club of Western writers. Readers 
interested in the subject will want both of these articles. 


The Eisenhower family home in Abilene where General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower was reared, is to be preserved as the 
center of a $1,000,000 memorial to the Allied supreme commander 
in Europe in World War II and all members of the U. S. armed 
forces, according to C. M. Harger, president of the Eisenhower 
Memorial Foundation. Plans for the memorial include a site em- 
bracing the block in which the two-story white frame house is lo- 
cated and the erection of a shrine in which General Eisenhower's 
collection of war mementos, honors, and medals will be exhibited. 
The Eisenhower brothers will deed the family home and grounds 
to the Foundation. Approximately $50,000 has been raised by the 
citizens of Abilene and Dickinson county, and the campaign for 
funds is now branching out to cover the state and nation. 


B. M. Ottaway of Pomona was elected president of the Franklin 
County Historical Society at the annual meeting held in Ottawa, 
September 6, 1946. F. H. McCune was named vice-president and 
Mrs. Charles Averill, recording secretary. Miss Clara Kaiser, 
corresponding secretary and treasurer, was reélected. Mrs. Laura 
Penny, J. M. Conard and Edmund Lister were named to the board 
of directors for three-year terms. Mr. Lister was the retiring 
president. 


The Clark county chapter of the Kansas State Historical Society 
published Volume IV of its series entitled Notes on Early Clark 
County, Kansas in September, 1946. The volume contains articles 
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reprinted from the society’s historical column in The Clark County 
Clipper, Ashland, from September, 1942, to August, 1945; marriage 
records of the county from July 11, 1885, to 1903, inclusive; names 
of the men and women of Clark county who served in World War 
II, and biographical sketches of those who gave their lives. Mrs. 
Dorothy Berryman Shrewder and Mrs. Melville Campbell Harper 
are editors of the series. Publication of other historical articles 
was resumed in the Clipper on September 12, 1946. These stories 
will appear from time to time until a sufficient number have been 
printed to make a volume, when they will be reprinted as Volume 
V. The society’s annual meeting and “Pioneer Mixer” was held at 
Ashland, November 30, 1946. Willis H. Shattuck was the principal 
speaker. The newly-elected officers include: Mrs. Ethel Gardiner 
Wilson, president, and Pearl G. Abell, vice-president. 


The forty-sixth annual meeting of the Douglas County Old Set- 
tlers Association was held in Lawrence, September 14, 1946. Offi- 
cers elected were: Mrs. Lena K. Huddleston, president; Mrs. Ralph 
Graber, vice-president; I. F. Eberhart, secretary; Mrs. I. F. Eber- 
hart, assistant secretary; Mrs. Nellie C. Bigsby, treasurer; Dr. Ed- 
ward Bumgardner, historian, and his son, Edward S. Bumgardner, 
assistant historian. Col. Lathrop Read, Jr., the principal speaker, 
gave an account of his war experiences. Mrs. Ida Swadley, daugh- 
ter of A. B. Wade, one of the early settlers, stated that she was 
born in the first house built in Lawrence. 


Officers of the Chase County Historical Society were reélected 
at the annual meeting held in Cottonwood Falls, September 21, 
1946. They are: George T. Dawson, Elmdale, president; Henry 
Rogler, Matfield Green, vice-president; Mrs. Helen Austin, Cot- 
tonwood Falls, secretary; Tom R. Wells, Elmdale, treasurer, and 
Mrs. Clara B. Hildebrand, Cottonwood Falls, historian. Mr. Daw- 
son reappointed the following executive committee: C. W. Hawkins, 
Clements; H. Jones, Cedar Point; D. M. Smith and George Miller, 
Cottonwood Falls, and Mr. Rogler. 


Officers of the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society of 
northeast Johnson county elected September 23, 1946, include: Mrs. 
K. S. Browne, president; Mrs. Frank Belinder, vice-president; Mrs. 
James K. Parr, recording secretary; Mrs. Thomas Nall, treasurer; 
Mrs. Tom Davis, curator; Mrs. John Barkley, historian; Mrs. 
Arthur Wolf, corresponding secretary, and Mrs. Percy Miller, lady- 
in-waiting. Mrs. A. M. Meyers was the retiring president. 
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W. L. Young of Council Grove was elected chairman of the Kan- 
sas chapter of the American Pioneer Trails Association at a meet- 
ing held in rooms of the Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka, 
September 30, 1946. He succeeds Dr. George W. Davis of Ottawa. 


A permanent organization was formed by the Decatur County 
Historical Society at a meeting in Oberlin, October 7, 1946. Officers 
named were: H. Q. Banta, president; E. R. Woodward, vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. A. J. Thomsen, treasurer, and Ben Miller, secretary. The 
following directors were chosen: E. W. Coldren, Guy C. Allen, and 
Miss Lillian Shimmick. The directors together with the officers 
will comprise the executive board. The Decatur county commis- 
sioners recently made available for the society’s use a room in the 
old high school building where historical objects and documents 
will be displayed. 


Clyde K. Rodkey was elected president of the Riley County 
Historical Association at the annual meeting in Manhattan, Octo- 
ber 9, 1946. Other officers elected were: Mrs. C. B. Knox, vice- 
president; Mrs. Medora Hays Flick, secretary; Joe D. Haines, 
treasurer, and F. I. Burt, curator. Directors elected for three-year 
terms were: Mrs. Caroline A. Smith, Dr. N. D. Harwood and Mrs. 
Flick. Walter E. McKeen was the retiring president. A major 
achievement of the association for the year was its sponsorship 
of a plan for a Peace Memorial building honoring the service men 
and women of the county. After public discussion of the proposal, 
Manhattan citizens voted on November 5 for an $800,000 bond 
issue to cover the erection of a memorial building consisting of an 
auditorium seating 4,000 persons, and other rooms. 


Dr. O. P. Dellinger of Pittsburg was reélected president of the 
Crawford County Historical Society at the annual meeting held 
in Pittsburg, October 21, 1946. Mrs. F. A. Gerkin of Girard was 
named vice-president. Other officers who were reélected include: 
Mrs. C. M. Paris of Pittsburg, recording secretary; Mrs. C. D. 
Gregg of McCune, corresponding secretary, and Mrs. Grace Elliott 
of Pittsburg, treasurer. Directors named for three-year terms were: 
Oscar Anderson of Farlington, and E. B. Riordan and Frank Clay- 
ton of Pittsburg. George F. Beezley of Girard was also named a 
director to succeed the late H. W. Shideler of Girard. Dr. Ernest 
Mahan of Kansas State Teachers’ College at Pittsburg discussed 
research and historical studies on Crawford county by students 
of the college, Mrs. A. C. Graves described the settlement of Beulah 
and Mrs, Nannie Sears presented a history of the Headlight, first 
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daily paper in Pittsburg, which was established by her husband, 
M. F. Sears. The daily edition of the Headlight was founded in 
July, 1886, and has been published continuously since April 18, 1887. 


Three hundred persons attended the old settlers’ reunion of the 
Kiowa County Historical Society at Greensburg, October 29, 1946. 
Edgar B. Corse was elected president and Mrs. Benj. O. Weaver 
was reélected secretary. Other officers named were: Henry 
Schwarm, Mrs. Emma Meyer and Bert Barnes, vice-presidents, 
and Mrs. Carrie Allphin, treasurer. Carey C. Morford was the 
retiring president. 


Mrs. T. W. Riner was elected president of the Protection His- 
torical Society at the second annual meeting held November 5, 1946. 
Other officers elected were: Claude Rowland, W. T. Maris, Mrs. 
A. A. Carpenter and Pirl Baker, vice-presidents; Mrs. Robert C. 
Swenson, recording secretary; Mrs. Howard Shrauner, correspond- 
ing secretary; Harry Large, treasurer, and Miss Ida Bare, historian. 
Fred Denney was the retiring president. 


Permanent officers of the newly-formed Shawnee County His- 
torical Society were selected by the society’s administrative council 
at a meeting November 8, 1946. They are: Robert Stone, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Erwin Keller, vice-president; Paul B. Sweet, treasurer; 
George A. Root, secretary, and Paul Adams, assistant secretary. 
Members of the administrative council are: Arthur J. Carruth, Jr., 
Mr. Root, Cecil Howes, Mr. Adams, Mr. Sweet, Paul Lovewell, 
Milton Tabor, J. Glenn Logan and Mr. Stone. The first open 
meeting of the society was held on December 5, 1946, the ninety- 
second anniversary of the founding of Topeka. Miss Maude 
Bishop, for many years a member of the Topeka High School 
faculty, gave a talk on early Topeka history. Mr. Root also spoke. 
In connection with the meeting, facts on the founding of Topeka 
and data on the first settlers in the area now embraced in Shawnee 
county were printed in an article by Milton Tabor in the Topeka 
Daily Capital, December 5, 1946, and in a sketch in the Topeka 
State Journal, December 5. The first issue of the Bulletin of the 
Shawnee County Historical Society, edited by Cecil Howes, was 
published in December. Articles in the Bulletin included: “Chron- 
ology of Shawnee County,” by George A. Root; “Oldest House in 
Kansas,” by Milton Tabor; “100 Years Ago the First Grocery Was 
Started in Shawnee County,” by Paul A. Lovewell, and “Ghost 
Towns of Shawnee County,” by Mr. Howes. 
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